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In  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  bHM  Test  data  analysis,  a  requirement  was 
identified  ro  analyze  and  compare  at  amolecular  level  the  four  test  programs. 

The  Mel  Ionics  Systems  Development  Division  of  Litton  Systems,  Inc.,  under  contract 
to  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARl) ,  was  tasked  to  conduct  _h is  analysis. 

A  review  of  the  documentation  for  the  programs  revealed  that  sufficient 
inlurmation  was  available  to  support  an  in-depth  analysis  only  for  the  Fort 
Henning  and  Fort  Dix  orograms.  However,  it  was  found  that  sufficient  information 
existed  to  identify  broad  similarities  and  differences  among  the  four  programs. 

For  this  reason  Mel Ionics  conducted  two  separate  comparative  analyses.  cThe 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  the  results  of  these  analyses.  The  first 
is  a  molecular  analysis  of  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Dix  programs.  The  second 
is  a  molar  analysis  of  the  four  BRM  test  programs. 

Finally,  as  a  by-product  of  the  analyses,  descriptions  of  thu  four  BRM  Test 
programs  were  developed.  These  descriptions  indicate  the  instruction  and  eval¬ 
uation  activities,  training  objectives,  and  training  practices  characteristic  of 
each  of  ilie  BRM  Test ' programs . 
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This  report  is  provided  by  the  Mellonics  Systems 
Development  Division  of  Litton  Systems,  Inc.,  to  the  Army  Research 
Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ART)  under 
Contract  Number  DAI  C19-77-C-G011 .  This  report  is  part  of  the 
final  report  of  the  total  research  support  effort  and  will  be 
incorporated  in  chat  report  by  reference. 

Under  the  contract,  a  part  of  Mellonics*  effort  concerns 
support  to  the  Training  Effectiveness  Analysis  (TEA)  research 
presently  being  conducted  by  the  ARI  for  the  United  States  Army 
Infantry  School  (USAIS) .  One  portion  of  the  TEA  research 
involves  the  identification  of  improvements  and  the  development  of 
cost-effective  alternatives  for  training  M16AI  marksmanship  and 
TOW  and  Dragon  gunnery.  A  necessary  prerequisite  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  these  tasks  is  the  documentation  and  analysis  of  the  current 
training  for  these  weapons.  This  report  presents  the  documenta¬ 
tion  and  analysis  foi  the  M16A1  Rifle.  The  documentation  and 
analysis  for  the  TOW  and  Dragon  Weapon  Systems  are  published 
separately. 
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During  the  Spring  of  1976  the  BRM  Test,  conducted  at  Fort: 

Jackson,  South  Carolina,  evaluated  four  basic  riile  marksmanship  (RKM) 
training  programs:  the  Army  Subject  Schedule  (ASL'BJSCD) ,  Fort 
Benning,  Fort  Dix,  and  Fort  Jackson  programs.  One  product  of  the 
test  was  a  substantial  quantity  o:  individual  difference  and  rifle 
firing  data.  These  data  are  currently  being  analyzed  to  assess 
the  effects  of  selected  Individual,  differences  on  BRM  acquisition 
and  terminal  performance. 

in  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  BRM  Test  data  analysis,  a. 
requirement  was  identified  to  analyze  and  compare  at  a  molecular 
level  the  four  test  programs.  The  Mellonlcs  Systems  Development 
Division  of  Litton  Systems,  Inc.,  under . contract  to  the  Amy 
Research  Institute  (ARI),  was  tasked  to  conduct  this  analyst? 

A  review  of  the  documentation  for  the  programs  revealed  that 
sufficient  information  was  available  to  support  an  in-depth  analy¬ 
sis  only  for  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Dix  programs.  However,  it 
was  found  that  sufficient  information  existed  to  identify  broad 
similarities  and  differences  among  the  four  programs.  For  this 
reason  Mellonlcs  conducted  two,  separate  comparative  analyses. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  present  the  results  of  these 
analyses.  The  first  is  a  molecular  analysis  of  the  Fort  Benning 
and  Fort  Dix  programs.  The  second  is  a  molar  analysis  of  the 
four  BRM  test  programs. 

Finally,  as  a  by-product  of  the  analyses,  descriptions  of  the 
four  BRM  Test  programs  were  developed.  These  descriptions  indicate 
the  instruction  and  evaluation  activities,  training  objectives, 
and  training  practices  characteristic  of  each  of  the  BRM  Test  programs 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recent  Training  and  Doct  r  in*:  Command  (TKADOi:)  studies  ln- 
■\  i.-  it  p  that  for  rhe  natority  i.-f  Arm  .  systems  (  part  icu  lari  v 
weapon  systems)  tr.unliu  does  no.  optimize  total,  system  utfect- 
Ivonos;.  these  waii.i  Mu-ilea  slu-w  t La '  existing  pra;t  ices  tend  to 
undeOi:  1  i  !  ze  It. lining  tesoar-  os.  Bnuuse  jf  those  findings,. 
tRADOC  initiated  the  Training  f'.t  i  eet  iveness  Analysis  (TEA)  effort. 
The  objective  of  TEA  is  to  produce  improvements  in  training  through 
analysis  ar.i  redesign  of  the  procedures  and  training  resources 
used  to  implement  current  training  programs.  The  analyses  and 
redesign  are  to  lead  to  more  cost-effective  alternatives  for  train¬ 
ing-  ,  . 

In  response  to  the  TRADOC  TEA  objective,  three  alternative 
basic  rifle  marksmanship  (BRM)  training  programs  were  developed, 
respectively,  at  Fort  Benning,  Fort  Dlx,  and  Fort  Jackson.  On 
6  January  1976  TRADOC  tasked  the  U.  S.  Army  Infantry  Center 
(USAIC)  to  test  and  evaluate  these  programs.  The  subsequent  test 
evaluated  these  three  programs  against  a  modified  version  of  the 
Army  Subje<  t  Schedule  (ASU8JSCD)  BRM  program.  The  test  was  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  Spring  of  197b  ut  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina. 

One  product  of  the  test  was  a  large  quantity  of  individual 
difference  and  rifle  firing  data.  The  Army  Research  Institute 
(ARI)  and  the  Mel  Ionics  Systems  Development  Division  of  Litton 
Systems,  Inc.,  under  contract  to  the  ARI,  are  currently  analyz¬ 
ing  these  data  to  assess  the  effects  of  selected  individual 
difference  variables  on  BRM  acquisition  and  terminal  performance. 
The  training  value  of  specific  segments  of  the  tested  programs  is 
also  being  assessed.  During  the  preliminary  phase  of  this 
analysis,  a  requirement  was  identified  to  define  at  a  molecular 
level  the  similarities  and  differences  existing  among  the  four 
BRM  Test  programs.  Once  determined  this  Information  would  be 
used  to  assist  in  the  development  of  research  hypotheses  to  be 
tested  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  BRM  Teat  data  analysis. 

Preliminary  to  the  conduct  of  the  molecular  analysis,  the 
available  documentation  for  the  test  programs  was  obtained  and 
reviewed.  This  review  revealed  that  sufficient  information  exists 
ed  to  support  a  molecular  analysis  of  only  the  Fort  Benning  and 
Fort  Dix  BRM  Test  programs.  However,  across  the  four  test  programs 
enough  data  were  available  for  conducting  a  molar  level  analysis. 

For  this  reason,  analysis  of  the  BRM  Test  programs  was 
> onJu.  ted  In  two  parts.  The  first  part,  which  constitutes  the 
main  body  of  this  report,  is  a  molecular  analysis. of  the  Fort 
Benning  and  Fort  Dix  BRM  programs.  By  conducting  this  analysis, 
it  Was' bel  loved  specific  hypotheses  relevant,  to  the  evaluation 


ut  »-f  1  Cct  ivc-ncss  for  tin  sc  ju  jgr.isi.:  could  be  identified. 

The  second  part,  which  presented  in  an  appendix  to  the 
main  body  of  the  report,  i.  o  molar  analysis  of  the  four  BRM 
Test  programs.  This  analysis,  while  r.ot  as  detailed  as  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Dix  programs,  identifies  broad 
similarities  and  differences  existing  among  the  four  programs. 

This  information  is  likely  to  be  of  some  value  In  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of.  BRM  Test  data  analyses  involving  simultaneous  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  four  test  programs. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  research  described  in  this  report  were: 

o  To  describe  at  a  molecular  level  and  compare  the 
organization  and  sequencing  of  the  Fort  Benning 
and  Fort  Dix  BRM  Test  program. 

o  To  identify  specific  hypotheses  relative  to  the 
evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  for  the  Fort 
Benning  and  Fort  Dix  BRM  Test  programs. 

o  To  describe  and  compare  at  a  molar  level  the 
ASUBJS.CD  (BRM  Test  version),  Fort  Benning,  Fort 
Dix,  and  Fort  .Jackson  BRM  programs. 


METHOD 

The  data  base  for  the  research  consisted  of  two  basic  sources: 
the  available  descriptive  literature  for  the  four  BRM  programs 
and  interviews  with  personnel  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  BRM 
Test.  The  available  descriptive  literature  consisted  of  the 
programs  of  instruction  (POIs)  for  the  four  programs  and  the 
lesson  plans  for  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Dix  programs.  .Lesson 
plans  for  the  ASUBJSCD  (BRM  Test  version)  and.  the  Fort  Jackson 
programs  were  unavailable. 

The  molecular  analysis  of  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Dix 
programs  was  based  on  the  lesson  plans  for  these  programs.  These 
plans  were  examined  to  derive  the  detailed  organization  of  the 
programs.  Specific  instructional  and  practice  requirements  were 
identified  and  described.  Finally,  between-programs  differences 
were  identified.  Based  on  this  analysis,  conclusions  were  derived 
concerning  the  probable  von sequences  of  the  differences. 

The  molar  analysis  of  the  four  BRM  programs  was  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  POIs  for  those  programs.  This  was  supplemented  by 
information  obtained  fium  interview;,  with  BRM  Test  personnel.  ■ 


From  these  data,  desr r  1 pt  ions  of  the  programs  were  prepared.  Next 
training  objectives  were  identified  and  listed.  Additionally , 
program  quality  control  procedures  were  identified  and  described. 
Finally,  similarities  and  differences  existing  among  the  four  BRM 
programs  were  determined  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  above 
information. 


REPORT  ORGANIZATION 

This  document  is  divided  into  five  parts: 

o  Part  one  is  an  introduction.  It  describes  the 

problem,  objectives,  methodology,  and  organization 
of  the  report. 

o  Part  two  presents  the  results  of  a  molecular 
analysis  of  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Dix  BRM 
Test  programs.  The  program  organization,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practices  activities,  and  eval-ation 
requirements  for  these  programs  are  discussed 
and  compared  in  this  section  of  the  report. 

o  Part  three  presents  a  discussion  of  the  results 
of  the  comparison  of  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort 
Dix  BRM  Test  programs.  This  discussion  addresses 
the  following  areas:  M16AI  mechanical  functioning, 
M16AI  marksmanship  (daylight  firing,  semi¬ 
automatic  mode) ,  automatic  rifle  marksmanship, 
and  night  marksmanship. 

o  Part  four  is  Appendix  A  and  presents  the  molar  com¬ 
parison  of  the  four  BRM  Test  programs.  This  is 
presented  in  terms  of  the  following:  program 
composition,  training  emphasis,  training  content, 
practice  requirements,  training  objectives,  and 
training  practices. 

o  Part  five  Is  Appendix  B  and  presents  a  descrip¬ 
tive  summary  for  each  of  the  four  BRM  Test  pro¬ 
grams  in  terms  of  the  following:  instruction  and 
evaluation  requirements,  training  objectives,  and 
training  practices. 


RESULTS 

PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION 

Training  programs  are  designed  to  provide  instruction  In 
selected  (hut  usually  related)  topics  and  opportunities  to  prac- 
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t  ice  the  application  of  this  information.'  In  military  situations, 
instruction  is  generally  presented  by  one  or  acre  of  the  foi lowing: 
lecture*,  conference^,  cr  demonst rat  ion  3.  Practice  is  usually 
conducted  during  practical  exercise  periods4.  In  addition  to- 
instruction  and  practice,  training  programs  also  provide  for  some 
form  of  evaluation.  This  evaluation  is  designed  to  assess  profi¬ 
ciency  with  respect  to  the  instruction  and  practice  completed  prior 
to  the  evaluation.  The  way  in  which  tnstruor ion ,  practice,  and 
evaluation  activities  are  arranged  and  tine  is  allocated  for  these 
activities  defines  the  organizat ion  of  a  training  program. 

Tables  1  and  2  present  the  organization  of  the  Fort  Dix  and 
Fort  Benning  BRM  programs.  An  overview  of  these  tables  yields  the 
following  observations.  First,  for  training  activities,  both 
programs  provide  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the  following  areas: 

o  M16A1  assembly,  disassembly,  and  mechanical' 
operation ; 

o  Marksmanship  fundamentals  (preparatory  marks¬ 
manship)  ; 


1 

A  lecture  is  an  oral  explanation  presented  by  a  trainer  to  a 
group  of  trainees.  Trainee  participation  is  limited  to  asking 
questions  about  subject  matter  that  is  unclear  to  him  and 
answering  questions  posed  by  the  trainer. 

2 

A  conference  is  a  variation  of  the  lecture  in  which  trainee 
participation  is  encouraged  and  reinforced.  The  trainer  initiates, 
guides,  and  stimulates  discussion  with  and  among  trainees. 

Trainees  are  encouraged  to  present  their  ideas  and  opinion?  and 
to  discuss  these  with  the  trainer,  as  well  as  other  trainees. 

3 

A  demonstration  is  a  means  of  presenting  or  communicating  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  topic  in  which  the  trainer  shows  the  trainees 
what  actions  they  are  supposed  to  perform  and  the  appropriate 
way  of  performing  the  required  actions. 


A  practical  exercise  period  is  a  block  of  training  time  allocated 
for  trainee  practice.  During  this  period,  trainees  attempt  to 
apply  informat  loi.  they  have  received  during  preceding  instruc¬ 
tional  periods.  As  appropriate,  performance  errors  are  noted 
and  corrected  by  the  trainers. 
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o  A.i-1  J.  i.:  ..  shi  :*c.at  Ion  requires  two 

U'si  Un.i  ^  lod.-  L  -  i  C'Tspr  ct.  lOH  ill  tSC  cOtZ 

u i.\  program  and  only  or.e  in  tne  fort.  Benning  pro- 
•  ri:-.  This  is  reflected  in  the  completion  t  line 
tor  this  evaluation  in  each  program:  940  minutes 
for  the  fort  Dix  program  and  2  AO  minutes  for  the 
Fort  Benning  program.' 

c>  A  night  marksmanship  evaluation  is  only  conduct¬ 
ed  m  the  fort  Benning  program.  The  conduct  of 

this  evaluation  requires  186  minutes. 

o  Considered  collectively,  the  training  completed 
during  the  conduct  of  the  Fort  Benning  program 
requires  26  percent  less  time  (1523  minutes)  than 
the  training  completed  during  the  conduct  of  the 
Fort  Dix  program  (2055  minutes).  Further,  the 
evaluation  phase  of  the  Fort  Benning  program 
requires  about  half  as  much  time  (480  minutes), 
as  the  Fort  Dix  evaluation  phase  (940  minutes), 
ever,  though  both  day  and  night  evaluations  are 
conducted  during  the  Fort  Benning  program. 

Table  2  shows  the*  detailed  organization  of  training  and  eval¬ 
uation  events  for  each  of  the  BRM  programs.5  Inspection  of  this 
table  yields  the  following  additional  observations.  For  the  train¬ 
ing  activities  common  to  both  programs,  more  segmentation  occurred 
for  the  fort  Benning  program  than  for  the  Fort  Dix  program.  That 
Is,  the  Fort  Benning  program  was  characterized  by  more  and  shorter 
pluses  of  instruction  followed  by  practice  than  the  Fort  Dix  program 
The  Fort  Dix  program,  on  the  other  hand,  was  characterized  by  fewer 
and  larger  phases  of  instruction  followed  by  practice.  This 
difference  Is  particularly  noticeable  for  the  mechanical ' training 
activities.  In  this  case,  the  Fort  Benning  program  segments  train¬ 
ing  into  10  phases,  while*  according  to  the  Fort  Dix  lesson  plans, 
this  part  of  training  is  not  segmented.  For  program  evaluation 
activities.  Table  2  indicates  that  for  each  specific  evaluation 
event  there  was  no  segmentation.  That  is,  in  both  programs  eval¬ 
uations  were  not  broken  into  a  number  of  small  discrete  units. 


In  this  table  training  activities  are  presented  in  terms  of  their 
component  activities.  These  components  are  labeled  phases. 

Ea*  h  phase  consists  of  »  combination  of  instruction  and  practice 
activities  that  cover  a  particular  instructional  topic.  In  some 
cases,  a  number  of  phases  are  completed  during  a  given  period  of 
instruction,  while  in  other  cases  several  periods  of  instruction 
or  part.:  t  several,  j’<ri  .*!.  of  instruction  are  Included  in  a  phase 


■  i  i*re-k«  .  **»d  1 1  *.*  :&ark.»;vi  .-vs!,  ip  ; 

o  Automatic  i  it  Le  tiring. 

Second,  only  t~t  tort  Due  program  provides  fur  formal  instruction 
md  ;>r  i.  t  i*:e'  In  night  rifle  firing.  Third,  with  respect  to  eval¬ 
uation  activities,  tne  table-,  >iiuw  that  both  programs  provide  for 
the  conduct  of  a  daylight  marksmanship  evaluation  (Record  Fire). 
However,  only  r  ho  fort  lor.nlr.g  program  conducts  a  formal  night 
marksmanship  evaluation. 

Table  1  shows  for  each  program  the  number  of  discrete  instruc¬ 
tional  periods  allocated  for  each  type  of  training  and  evaluation 
activity.  This  table  also  shows  the  distribution  of  total  program 
time  across  these  activities.  Inspection  of  this  table  yields  the 
following  additional  observations: 

o  Both  programs  conduct  H16A1  mechanical  training 
during  a  single  instructional  period  and  allocate 
about  the  same  amount  of  time  for  this  instruction. 

o  Marksmanship  fundamentals  training  is  conducted 
in  four  periods  in  the  Fort  Dix  program.  In  the 
fort  Ucr..-. ir.g  program  it  is  conducted  in  three 
periods.  Significantly  more  time  is  allocated  for 
tins  training  in  the  Fort  Dix  program  (1100  min¬ 
utes)  than  n  the  Fort  Benning  program  (435  min¬ 
utes;. 


o  Pre-Record  Fire  marksmanship  training  is  conducted 
in  two  periods  in  the  Fort  Dix  program  and  in 
three  periods  in  the  Fort  Benning  program.  Sig¬ 
nificantly  more  time  is  allocated  for  this  train¬ 
ing  lit  the  ion  Banning  program  (710, minutes) 
than  in  the  Fort  Dix  program  (465  minutes). 

o  Training  for  automatic  rifle  firing  is  conducted 
during  half  an  instructional  period  in  the  Fort 
Dix  program.  In  the  Fort  Benning  program  it  is 
conducted  in  one  full  period,  dedicated  solely  to 
this  Instruction.  In  terms  of  total  time,  the 
Fort  Benning  program  allocates  20  percent  more  time 
to  this  instruction  (180  minutes)  than  the.  Fort  Dix 
program  (150  minutes). 

i  The  fort  Dix  program  allocates  half  an  instruc¬ 
tion  il  lu-riod  for  training  in  night  rifle  firing. 
.Ill-,  training  require?  1)0  minutes.  As  indicated 
uW vi* ,  rl.«:  i'.iit  I'.rmiir.'.;  program  does  not  include 
■  •  f.'t-.tl  !  i  ilniiy  p.-r  i«»J  tor  night  rifle  firing. 
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dist  iurt  between-proeraas  J  If  i  erf:u  as  emerge.  First,  the  Fort  Dix 
program  tends  to  emphasize  preparatory  marksmanship  training,  while 
t',.v  !  >  1 1  Be miiug  pr.  _s.a~.  tend =-  :  ■  ,'b  ir-ire  pre-Re.-ord  “ire  ™arks- 

manship  training.  Second,  the  Fort  Dix  program  is  characterized 

by.  tower  and  longer  on  it  s  of  :  •*  r  •  ■ :  ion  ?nd  practice  than  the  Fort 
Benning  program.  Third,  the  Fort  Fix  program  conducts  night  tiring 
training  hut  doe:  not’  provide  tor  a  formal  night  marksmanship 
evaluation;  the  ”  ••  t  *  Henning  progiom  does  not  provide  tor  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  formal  period  of  night  firing  training  but  does  evaluate 
night  marksmanship  proficiency.  Fourth,  while  both  programs  evaluate 
daylight  marksmanship  proficiency,  the  Fort  Bennlng  evaluation  is 
significantly  shorter  than  Fort  Dix's  evaluation.  Finally,  in  term3 
of  the  total  time  allocated  for  instruction  and  evaluation  activi¬ 
ties,  the  Fort  Benning  program  is  more  efficient  than  the  Fort  Dix 
program. 


INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICE  REQUIREMENTS 

Orientation  and  Mechanical  Training.  Table  3  lists  the  orien¬ 
tation  and  mechanical  training  content  for  the  Fort  Dix  and  Fort 
Benning  programs.  Tahl*  3  also  indicates  the  Instruction  and  prac- 
.  t ice  requirements  for  this  training.  The  purpose  of  this  training 

I  is  to  teach  the  disassembly  and  assembly  of  the  MlbAl  rifle  and  the 

conduct  of  the  immediate  action  procedure  for  the  MlhAl  stoppages. 
Table  3  shows  that  both  programs  provide  for  instruction  anu  prac- 
'  tice  in  these  topics.  It  also  shows  the  programs  provide  training 

•,  in  other  topics  supplemental  to  M16A1  assembly,  disassembly,  and 

immediate  action.  The  overlap  between  programs  for  this  supple- 
j  mental  training  is  quite  high.  Of  the  18  topics  addressed  by  either 

program,  13  of  the  topics  are  addressed  by  both  in  some  manner. 

*  Topics  addressed  only  by  the  Fort,  Dix  program  are  hearing  conser- 
'vation,  adjustment  of  the  front  and  rear  sights,  and  the  ^r-cedure 

for  preliminary  zero  of  the  M16A1  rifle.  Topics  addressed  only  by 
the  Fort  Benning  program  are  M16A1  magazine  disassembly  and  M16A1 
i  magazine  assembly.  The  major  difference  between  the  two  with  res- 

•  pect  to  the  supplemental  training,  however,  is  in  terms  of  practice 

j  requirements.  In  the  Fort  Dix  program  none  of  the  training  for 

these  topics  include  a  practice  component.  For  the  Fort  Benning 
program  there  are  several  Instances  in  which  this  training  has  a 
practice  component.  Thus,  the  difference  between  the  two  BRM 
,  programs  for  this  training  phase  exists  primarily  in  terras  of  the 

practice  associated  with  the'  supplemental  instruction  and  secondar¬ 
ily  with  the  specific  supplemental  topics  covered. 


t'ici»  ir-itur-  ‘  u i  k.-rjanr-h to  Tr-if n  in,\.  The  ;vrp-ve  /*r  {hi*  phase 
1.5  to  teach  the  skilla  required  to  orient  and  fit;  the  M16A1  rifle 
vo  that  occur, •.!■•!■/  p  lac'  target  h :  t  •*  are  hiph  pr.’hnMH  tv  events. 

To  accomplish  this  trainees  must  learn'  to  perform  the  following  tasks 

o  Align  the  front  ant:  rear  sights; 

o  Place  the  aiming  point  in  the  appropriate 
relation  to  the  front  and  rear  sights; 

■  o  Hold  the  rifle  steady  during  firing; 

o  Use  proper  trigger  control  and  follow- 
through; 

o  Assume  designed  firing  positions; 

o  Adjust  M16A1  sights. 

Table  4  presents  the  instruction  «nd  practice  requirements  for 
the  two  3RM  programs  lor  teaching  the  above  tasks.  An  overview  of 
this  table  shows  that  both  allocate  training  time  for  these  tasks. 
However,  the  programs  differ  significantly  with  respect  to  the  , 
number  of  instances  that  instruction  is  initiated  and  practice  is 
conducted  for  these  tasks.  In  particular,  the  Port  Dix  program 
provides,  many  more  Instructional  and  practice  opportunities  for  these 
preparatory  marksmanship  tasks  than  the  Fort  Benning  program. 

Specific  differences  between  the  programs  for  preparatory 
training  are  readily  apparent  from  a  close  inspection  of  Table  4. 
First,  both  programs  present  instruction  in  sight  alignment,  aiming 
point,  placement  and  rifle  steady  hold,  in  the  initial  training  period 
of  the  preparatory  phase.  However,  the  Fort  Oix  program  initiates 
practice  for  these  tasks  via  a  series  of  dry-fire  exercises,  while 
the  Fort  Benning  program  Initiates  this  practice  via  a  live-fire 
exercise. 

Second,  the  practice  of  sight  alignment,  aiming  point  placement, 
and  rifle  steady  hold  throughout  preparatory  training  is  supported 
by  a  variety  of  specific  non-firing  exercises  (M15  sighting  device 
exercise,  the  aiming  bar  exercise,  and  the  target  box  exercise) 
in  the  Fort  Dix  program.  Throughout  the  Fort  Benning  program,  this 
practice  is  only  supported  by  one  specific  non-firing  exercise,  the 
target  box  exorcise. 


?#«  1  *  *  (oCl'Clvitlev* 


Trainee  ilriw  1 2  rounds  fro*  the  prene  supported  position  at  25-*eter  targets  to  a  bsttlssight  *er- 

Tralnee  fires  9  rounds  froit  the  icxhole  position  et  25-meter  targets. 


primarily  trow  the  pro-tu-  supp-u  u-  .  ;■  :  i - -rt  for  the  Fort  nix  program. 

Tn  the  Fort  Benning  pt.vr.in-  Hve-f  ire  t>ract  Ice  is  primarily  con¬ 
ducted  1  rum  the  toxnolo  |.isui,:i, 

fourth,  the  Fort  hen;;!  ...  .  r  .......  ....  ! :  icily  indicates  that  the 

concept  and  conduct  of  "Fo  i  low?  hrough"  will  he  addressed  during 
training.  flit-  Fort  :;L.x  pro^t  t  ■  !  u  i  t  I  v  address  this 

concept.  It  could  not  !>•■  it  t  e.:'i  ice  !  it  this  was  due  to  an  oversight 

on  the  part  of  the  developers  of  the  Fort  Dix  program  or  a  deliberate 
omission. 

Fifth,  in  the  Fort  Dix  program  battlesight  zero  firing  Is 
initiated  during  the  first  live-fire  session,  while  in  the  Fort 
Benning  program  this  firing  is  not  initiated  until  the  la9t  live- 
fire  session.  The  practical  consequence  of  this  difference  is  that 
trainees  completing  the  Fort  Dix  program  have  the  opportunity  to; 
obtain  a  battlesight  aero  as  earlv  as  they  are' capable  of  doing 
so.  In  the  Fort  Banning  program,  trainees  must  wait  until  the  last 
preparatory  live-fire  session  is  initiated  before  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  battlesight  zero. 

..ixth,  the  Fort  'Jix  program  imp laments  more  supplemental 
training  activities  during  the  preparatory  training  phase  than  the 
Fort  Benning'  program.  The  supplemental  activities  included  in  the 
Fort  Dix  program  but  not  included  in  the  Fort  Benning  program  In  this 
phase  are  the  M16A1  recoil  demonstration,  the  "pop-no  kick"  mal¬ 
function  demonstration,  and  target  detection/range  estimation 
training. 

Seventh,  both  programs  provide  supplemental  training  with  respect 
t<>  firing  positions.  By  the  end. of  this  training  phase  all  of  the 
basic  firing  positions  (prone  unsupported,  prone  supported,  kneel¬ 
ing  unsupported,  kneel ing,  supported ,  foxhole,  and  standing  positions) 
have  been  addressed  in  the  Fort  Dix  program.  , In  the  Fort  Benning 
program,  however,  all  but  the  standing  position  have  been  addressed 
by  the  termination  of  this  phase. 

Eighth,  while  both  programs  provide  for  reviews  of  previously 
covered  material  during  each  phase  ox  preparatory  marksmanship  train¬ 
ing,  more  review  instances  occur  during  the  Fort  Dix  program  than 
in  the  Fort  Benning  program. 


in  jii  rxi.u  i  /.  t  {•}•  •{ :  •  in  I  :  v  i«M..  •  .  *•«:.,  *-*.  t t  ivparatory  training 
t  nr.iin  t .  a  .'mi  i  .iv  l  i-  .  -  ■  .  !'•>?  t  pro.T.w  can  bo 

characterized  as  prov i-.l i . i tv  more  in-t,  l.-tiouai  and  varied  types  oi 
practice  npportun i ties  for  preparatory  marksmanship  skills  than  the 

i  t-t  t  Henning  i  its?  tact  l.  au'.  i  %•  vs  of  previously  covered 

material  are  also  more  frequent  in  the  tort  Dix  program.  Additionally, 
::.c  fort  !>ix  program  pi  *>\  id.-.  1 .  on  t  lag  uure  supplemental  training 
activities  during  thio  phase  than  the  Sort  Benning  program.  These 
findings  are  reflected  in  the  time  all.  ited  for  the  conduct  of  this 
training  by  each  program.  -he  Fort  program  allocates  200  minutes  . 

for  instruction  and  900  minutes  for  practice,  while  the  Fort  Henning 
program  allocates  140  minutes  for  instruction  and  295  minutes  for 

ptact  li  e. 

lUv-Kocor <1 _ i  lr<-  Marksmanship  Training.  Tin*  purpose  of  this 

rr, lining  is  to  teach  trainees  the  application  of  rifle  marksmanship 
fundamentals  lor  engaging  well  illuminated,  briefly  appearing  (5  to 
20  seconds)  targets  (both  single  and  multiple)  located  at  short  (50  to 
100  meters),  medium  ( ! 50  to  200  meters),  and  long  (250  to  300  meters) 
target  ranges.  Ideallv,  this  training  is  designed  to  provide  the 
trainee  with  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  application  of  rifle  marks¬ 
manship  fundamentals  to  more  complex,  more  demanding  conditions  than 
those  encountered  during  the  preparatory  training  phase.  For  this 
reason  these  is  !  i  1 1  i t .  ei:.-.'.  isl .s  wn  the  acquisition  of  new  skills. 
Instead,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  extension  of  current  marksmanship 
skili.:  to  a  wider  variety  of  target  engagement  conditions. 

Table  5  lists  the  instruction  and  practice  requirements  for  this 
phase  of  both  BRM  programs.  Inspection  of  this  table  shows  a  number  of 
differences  between  the  programs.  First,  there  is  a  basic  difference 
between  t lie*  programs  for  this  training  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
practice  in  field  target  engagement^  that  is  provided.  The  Fort  Benning 
program  places  a  significant  emphasis  on  field  target  engagement 
practice,  while  the  Fort  Dix  program  places  only  a  small  amount  of 
emphasis  on  this  practice.  This  is  reflected  in  two  ways:  by  time 
allocated  for  field  target  engagement  practice  and  the  number  of  field 
target  engagements  characteristic  of  a  program'. 

The  Tort  Benning  program  allocates  significantly  more  time  (500 
minutes)  for'  target  engagement  practice  than  the  Fort  Dix  program  (170 
minutes).  Moreover,  the  Fort  denning  program  provides  for  the  conduct 
of  82  engagements  involving  112  targets,  while  the  Fort  Dix  program 


•Field  target,  engagements  involve  fi ring  on  targets  that  have  proper¬ 
ties  similar  ro  th:  rs*_  :  u-m.l  in  combat.  In  such  engagements,  the 
ti  liimi-s  must  deal  w;  th  single  ,m<l  multiple  targets,  which  appear 
•  r  v  mg  annum!  ••  of  time,. it  various  ranges. 
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ittcdofl  rang#  wtlatclon  training  ii  idocitid  110  alnutta. 
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Second,  wu:  ii-  both  programs  allocate  about  t-q.i.i.  amounts  of  tine 
for  i  t'sf  ruct  inn  (11,5  minutes  for  the  Fort  Oix  progrars  and  100  minutes 
tor  me'  Kurt  Henning  progiam)  t..e  cp.ptiasis  .ait :  a.*  i--  a  is 

quite  different.  The  Fort  Dix  program's  instruction  is  primarily 
devoted  to  the  review  ot  previous  i  >.  covered  mater  ill .  The  Fort 
Kenning  program’ s  •  in.-. t  run  l on  rs  primarily  devoted  to  covering  new- 
material,  such  as  firing  on  multiple  targets^,  target  detection  and 
range  estimation. 

Third,  both  programs  conduct  known  distance  firing  for  battle- 
sight  zero  verification.  A  full  training  period  is  allocated  for  this 
firing  in  the  Fort  Dix  program,  but  only  a  portion  of  a  period  is 
allocated  in  the  Fort  Benning  program.  Farther,, the  Fort  Benning  pro¬ 
gram  conducts  this  firing  using  250-meter  targets,  while  rhe  Fort  Dix 
prograr,  uses  200-yard  targets.  In  this  regard,  the  Fort  Benning 
known  distance  firing  provides  for  a  more  valid  battleslght  zero 
confirmation  since  250-meter  targets  are  the  appropriate  targets  to 
use  for  con  firm  lug  25-meter  battles l ght  zero,  not  200-yard  targets. 
Final  Iv,  in  the  Fort  Benning  program  this  f  iring  is  conducted  from 
tiie  prone  supported  position,  wniie  in  the  Fort  Dix  program,  it  is 
conducted  from  the  prone  unsupported  position.  Because  the  prone 
supported  position  is  relatively  more  stable  than  the  prone  unsup¬ 
ported  position,  trainees  in  the  Fort  Benning  program  are  likely  to 
have  ,a. less  difficult  time  achieving  target  hits  than  trainees  in  the 
Fort  Dix  program. 

Fourth,  fewer  firing  positions  are  employed  during  pre-Record 
Fire  practice  by  the  Fort  Dix  program  than  by  the  Fort  Benning  pro¬ 
gram.  In  particular,  the  Fort  Dix  program  employs  only  the  kneeling 
unsupported,  the  kneeling  supported,  and  the  standing  firing  positions 
In  contrast,  the  Fort  Benning  program  employs  the  foxhole,  the  prone 
unsupported,  and  tht  prone  supported  positions  in  addition  to  the 
kneeling  unsupported  and  kneeling  supported  positions.  The  Fort 
Benning  program,  however,  does  not  employ  the  standing  position  for 
these  firings. 

Fifth,  during  pre-Record  Fire  practice  trainees  in  the  Fort 


The  Fort  Dix  program  does  not  indicate,  that  this  topic  is  addressed 
Turin;-  instruction.  It  is  nor' clear  if  this  was  an  accidental  or  a 
deliberate  omission  in  the  lesson  plans  for  this  program. 


!  P 


Total  Engagements 


*'  t  i  i  1 .  « •  1  t « i?  «  * '  !  !  •  I  ‘  ,  ™i'  i  ;1‘  Ii»  ’..’It4  i  '  •  <  j  f  .i..i  v  T  . »  .  .  L  ‘  t' .  » 

mainly  -.'ion  -»;iu  i.-.cuium  r  sage  single  targets.  For  multiple 
.  ‘  ...  .  .  •  •  ,  •  -  :••  »  '<■(  •  ’«;•*  8i'n.n!m>  proer.tr  engage 

.iily  short  -  oi-ui  an,  .  vott-long.  ,i;:j  median- long  turret  combination.'!. 

•  ’  * r  *  "  i>  r.am  ,«;•>:>«»>*»  rriinlv  short -medium,  short- 

and  Ts  ‘ri-nvi!  i  iji'.- '<>ng  target  oonoi nations. 

'  :  i,  .is  .  :u  .  tr  ove,  s  he  -•  rt  .Vnn ir.g  pt'ogra.-.  !»r;J  Itt.tvs 

,  rget  d* lection  and  rnn-e  estimation  training  during  this  training 
isr.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Fort  Dix  program*  in  which  this 
imng  is  instituted  during  preparatory  training. 

Tn  summarizing  the  basic  difference  between  the  Fort  Dix  and  Fort 
-ning  program  for  this  training  phase,  it  ts  apparent  that  the  Fort 
.a  program  was  not  designed  to  provide  trainees  with  a  significant 

•  .'unc  of  experience  in  engaging  combat  like,  field  targets.  The  Fort  1 
-ning  program,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  provide  this 
.rerun. e.  in  so  doing,  it  emphasizes  the  extension  of  basic  rifle 

i  p  :  unda-vntn!  s  to  more  demanding,  combat  like  target  engage¬ 
rs  and  thus  is  1  ikvl,  to  better  prepare  th;-  trainees  for  combat. 

r*  -  i  <•  ~'i :  •  ’  i  .r  uniiv  Phase.  The  purpose  of  this  train- 

^  p’  -isc  ts  to  team  the  »:•»:  oi  the  autarar  it  mode  -  t  the  ?tl*»AJ  rifie. 
this  .  trainees  must  icam  to  perform  the  following  tasks: 

Aim  tin*  rifle  while  tiring  in  the  automatic  mode. 

o  Hold  the  rifle  steady  while  firing  in  the  automatic  mode; 

o  Assume  the  bipixi  supported  prone  position; 

o  Ch  ingi  the  magazine  rapidly. 

In  discussing  program  organization,  it  was  noted  that  training  in 
:«>matic  rill**  fire  is  conducted  In  half  an ’instructional  period  during 
e  Fort  Dix  program,  while  it  is  conducted  in  a  full  instructional 
-riod  during  the  Fort  Benning  program.  Further,  for  the  Fort  Benning 
rogram  some  preliminary  automatic  rifle  tire  instruction  is  conducted 
m  urrent ly  with  the  daylight  marksmanship  evaluation.  The  lesson  plan 
>r  i  tie  i Vi r t  Benning  program  did  not  clearly  indicate  how  much  time 
..w  actually  devoted  to  this  ,  oncurrent  instruction. 

Tahle  7  shows  i<»r  Doth  programs  the  instruction  and ’practice 
’.located  ior  uotom.iU  IT  re  training.  This  tahle  shows  that  both  pro-. 

•  ir.s  or  >vlde  instruction  for  the  automatic  firing  tasks,  listed  above. 

r.  •  i  •  n  lo  ..  ;.!.••»■ ■  i.r  il-.o  p  r,  t «  instruction  in  using  the 

•  t>i  .  t  -  ■!  f  ir  i.  t  .  .  i  ’em  m.  th.-d  during  aut  om.it  ic  firing. 

'  ’■  ,  t  ,-r  i”  .  ’  id*’  t  o  pr.i-  :  (.  In,’  amlng,  steady  hold,  the  bipod 

’  •  •  ft  •  1 1  i  e.  i  M’.d  >i.i.  .*sn.’  .  hanging,  and  tiring  the  rtlle  . 


:  •  •  .-r .  >..<■  r  mt  nr.  of  this  practice 

ji  !:.■(,  ; . » i  .  .11  ,wo  ,-i  <n;i  jj.->  .  lu  t  .••  i\  :  l  Jix  pregT.isa,  36  rounds  are 
fired  utt.ii.isi  oU-nivi  i  t ,  E-typ'e  siilfuette  targets  which  appear  for 
H r i •  - •  neriods  of  r  ir  .  Vhen  hit.  these  fall  down.  In  the  Fort 
Kean  ins,;  program,  4S  rounds  art  fired  against  standard  2i>-meter  auto- 
~  >f  i  o  rifle  targets,  ,'n  example  of  .  this  target  is  shown  1 **  Figure  1. 
iaet.e  !.ir>;ets  do  not  s-i'.j  w!!fn  .  it.  uecan.it'  of  these  t  irh>.t  cngag.'- 
mcnt  differences,  it  .ij pears  th3t  the  rationale  underlying  this  train¬ 
ing  phase  is  d  i  r  *  er  :  :or  '::>>■  »w.<  programs;.  In  particular,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Fort  A  to  u.  i.  appeals  to  be  to  teach  the  trainee  to 
engage  targets  under  conditions  that  stress  the  attainment  but  not 
the  accuracy  of  target  hits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fort  Benning  prac¬ 
tice  requirements  appear  to  emphasize  not  only  the  attainment  of  tar¬ 
get  hits,  but  also  their  accurate  placement. 

Finally,  ns  shown  in  Table  7,  the  Fort  Benning  program  includes 
more  practice  involving  firing  position  assumption  than  the  Fort  Dix 
program.  Both  programs,  however,  provide  for  the  same  amount  of  aim¬ 
ing  practice.  • 

In  summarizing  the  d it Terences  between  the  Fort  Dix  and  Fort 
helming  HUM  prugr  ins  ter  automatic  rifle*  training,  those  that  emerge 
ire  pr  1  "i~  r  I  !  v  with  l.-pect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  Is 
imp le Men led  and  the  nature  o:  the  practice  tor  this  training.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  Fort  Dix  program,  conducts  all  instruction  for  this 
training  in  a  single  session,  while  the  Fort  Benning  program  spreads  the 
instruction  over  two  sessions.  Practice  in  the  Fort  Dix  program  appears 
to  be  designed  to  provide  trainees  with  the  opportunity  to  engage 
briefly  appearing  targets  and  emphasizes  only  the  attainment  of  hits. 

In  the  F<>rt  Benning  program,  it  appears  to  be  designed  to  allow  the 
trainees  to  practice  automatic  rifle  firing  fundamentals  in  order  to 
gain  proficiency  in  the  accurate  placement  of  target  hits. 

Nijjht_ _Ri Jf_le  Fi ;  utg  Training.  As  discussed  above,  the  Fort  Dix  pro¬ 
gram  allocates  time  for  a  formal  night  rifle  firing  training  session. 

The  Fort  Benning  program,  hbwever,  does  not.  ‘Instead,  instruction  in 
this  topic  occurs  within  the  Fort  Benning  program  during  the  daylight 
Record  Fire  phase  as  a  concurrent  topic  and  just  prior  to  the  conduct  of 
the  night  marksmanship  evaluation.  The ' instructional  areas  , covered  by 
both  programs  are  for. the  most  part  quite  similar  (See  Table  8).  Common 
lust  rue t i ona l  areas  are: 

o  Datk  adaptor  i>.n; 

i>  off-center  vision; 

o  Sc  inn  in':  *  .i  I ijue ; 

A  flight  fire  i  :>f  i  ng  technique; 

•»  ‘binge  -i.ul  «’  i  tv  vrcciuutes  ’  i  r  m  ght  firing. 
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figure  1 .  Standard  25-Meter  Automatic  Rifle  Target 


Table  3 

MCiiT  RIFLE  FIRING  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  FORT 

HENNING  B RM  PROGRAMS3 
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couia  not  b£  determined  from  the  lesson. plans, 
fire  30  rounds  <2-3  round  bursts)  at  50-meter  targets  at  night 


1 1  - 


a  revieu 


.1,. 


supplemented  vi.th 


or  t  m  sup," t i  «-.i  {>!•<•«»<•  fit  itif.  1 1  ion.  fa  contrast,  the  Fort  . 
Benning  programs  supplements  the  ..hove  instructional  areas  with  an  ex- 
p  :v  r  :  >-  i !  ' *  i*  '  1 :  •»*»*  :  i  -i  t  ■'vsti'n  f which  is  used  during  the 

Fort  Bc-nninc  night  rule  t' trine  » •.  hu.ii  urn) . 


Finally,  t.u  n.e  For:  i»ix  pi-gium  j.i  of  the.  night  rifle  tiling 
instruction  is  conducted  Just  prior  to  dusk.  For  the  Fort  Bennlng  pro- 
.in.  on  1  v  the  : n  •  t  tuc:  i e  .*i  d->  the  night  marksmanship  eval¬ 
uation  occurs  jus:  he!  ore  uu.-k.  by  the  time  this  instruction  Is  com¬ 
pleted  in  both  prigrams,  night  has  fallen  and  the  aabient  illumination 
has  reached  a  level  appropriate  for  conducting  night  rifle  firing. 


In  addition  to  night  firing  Instruction,  the  Fort  Dix  program  pro- 
provides  for  a  night  firing  practice  session.  This  session  is  conducted 
after  dusk.  This  practice  consists  of  faring  30  rounds  in  2-3  round 
bursts  (automatic  mode)  at  50-meter,  E-t”oe  silhouette  targets.  These 
targets  appear  for  20  seconds  and  fall  when  hit. 

Thus,  the  basic  difference  between  the  two  BUM  programs  with  re¬ 
spect  to  night  firing  training  is  that  the  Fort  Dix  program  provides  for 
a  formal  Instruction  and  practice  session  for  this  topic  area,  while 
the  Fort  Hi-nnin?  program  only  provides  for  seme  instruction  but  not  in 
a  separate,  formal  instructional  session. 


F.VAI.t’AT  1  ON  REQUIREMENTS 

The  purpose  of  training  ia  to  provide  the  circumstances  for  ac¬ 
quiring  the  knowledges  and  skills  necessary  for  the  successful  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  given  task  or  set  of  tasks  under  a  stated  set  of  conditions. 
The  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  training  is  , 
successful.  Generally,  this  is  accomplished  by  requiring  the  trainee 
to  complete  a  proficiency  test  designed  to  sample  the  knowledges  and 
skills  acquired  through  training.  In  the  case  of  BRM  training,  marks¬ 
manship  proficiency  is  tested  by  the  completion  of  the  Record  Fire  test. 
This  test  consists  of  a  series  of  firing  trials.  Each  trial  is  defined 
in  terms  of  the  position  from  which  firing  is  conducted,  the  number  of 
targets  available  duiing  the  trial,  the  distance  of  the  targets  from 
the  observer,  and  the  amount  of  time  available  for  target  engagement. 
Because  BRM  training  frequently  has  both  day  and  night  components,  the 
Record  Fire  test  mdy  have  both  day  and  night  components. 

In  BRM  training,  the  Record  Fire  evaluation  serves  an  additional 
purpose.  It  provides  the  basis  for  determining  the  level  at  which  the 
tiainee  has  mastered  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  effective 
u  ■  of  i  h.  ■  Ml*V\i  r  1 1  1«-.  Current  Iv ,  trainees  are  classified  with  re¬ 
spect  r.o  their  ;>os  t-t  ro  i  it  i  ng  r.jji.ibt  l  i  t  tea  (as  defined  by  the  total 
number  o:  hits  achieved  .luring  Record  Firing)  into  one  of  the  following 
it*,  goriest  unqualified,  marksman,  sharpshooter,  and  expert.  The 
f  ’tul  s.  ore  required  to  u.hicve  a  given  post-training  qualification 
class  if  i.  '.it  ion  depot.''  :  <*n  th*  r>  it  t  iciilar  BRM' program  a  trainee  completes 

>  ", 


The  t hi  -  ~e  •*  i .  ■  ■  :  >.•  .....tt  is  to  discuss  and  compare  tilt* 

i- . f  i  ;  r  :  .  .  •  •  •  ■  :  •  •;  .jivi  Fort  Bennim:  KHM  programs 

and,  as  well,  :  he  '  :,u.i  i  • !  1  at  i  .»  standards  for  both. 

K.-oMjJ  Fi  to  i. v. ;iu.u  i_->n-A;;  uvejr v lew .  Tabic  9  presents  a  summary  of 
the  evaluation  ?«-|u f rervnf s  lor  both  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Dix  PRM 
pi ogrants .  VviJi :  ioe.dl . ,  t 1  s  ;..!  io  lists  the  qualification  standards 

tor  the  two  programs.  Inspection  of  Table  9  shows  that  the  Fort  Dix 
program  onlv  has  a  u.sv ;  pin  •:  vr.p  orient  to  its  Record  Fire  evaluation, 
while  the  Fort  Hiuuiiig  pr.'yta.a  has  b.-th  .lay  and  night  components. 

However,  while  the  tort  DJ  program  hais  no  formal  night  Record  Fire, 
there  is  a  requ t rcment  th.  .  at  leasr  four  hits  must  be  achieved  during 
the  practice  phase  of  this  program's  night  fire  training  in  order  to 
successfully  complete  the  program.  Thus,  to  successfully  complete 
eltlu-r  program,  there  are  dav  and  night  evaluation  firing  requirements 
that  must  be  met. 

Davlight  Record  Fire  Evaluation.  In  the  Fort  Dix  program  the  day¬ 
light  marksmanship  evaluation  is  conducted  in  two  sessions,  while  in  the 
Fort  Benning  program,  it  is  conducted  in  a  single  session.  The  first 
evaluation  in  the  Fort  Dix  program  ard  the  single  evaluation  period  of 
the  Fort  Benning  program  are  very  similar  in  that  trainees  ir.  both  pro¬ 
grams  (1)  fire  40  rounds,  (2)  engage  both  single  and  multiple  targets, 
and  (3)  conduct  target  engagements  from  two  designated  ppsitions,  the 
foxhole  and  the  prone  unsupported  firing  positions. 

The  second  evaluation  session  of  the  Fort  Dix  program  (which  the 
Fort  Benning  progtram  does  not  have)  is  similar  to  the  first  evalua¬ 
tion  session  of  this  program  in  that  trainees  fire  40  rounds  and  engage 
both  single  and  multiple  targets.  These  sessions,  however, . differ  in. 
one  major  respect.  In  the  first  session  all  target  firings  are  con¬ 
ducted  lrom  designated  positions,  while  In  the  second  session  only  10 
firings  are  conducted  f rom‘ designated  positions.  Discussion  with  per¬ 
sonnel  knowledgable  about  t lie  conduct  of  the  BRM  Test,  revealed  that 
t  alnees  typically  assumed  the  kneeling  unsupported  and  prone  unsup¬ 
ported  post t ions, when  position  was  optional,  ap  follows:  for  50-meter 
targets  the  kneeling  unsupported  position  was  usually  chosen,  while  for 
targets  located  at  ranges  greater  than  50  meters,  the  prone  unsupported 
position  was  usually  chosen.  The  data  presentation  and  discussion  that 
follows'  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  tbe  optional  positions  chosen 
during  completion  of  the  second  daylight  marksmanship  evaluation  session 
of  the  Fort  Dix  program  were  limited  to  the  kneeling  unsupported  and 
prone  unsupported  positions  as  described  above. 

Table  9  summarizes  the  basic  differences  between  the  Fort  Dix  and 
Fort  Benning  daylight  Record  Fire  evaluations. 

First,  as  discussed  above,  the  Fort  Dtx  evaluation  Is  conducted 
(hiring, two  successive  periods’,  while  the  Fort  Benning  evaluation  Is  con¬ 
ducted  during  i  •in;  le  period.  Second,  only  the  Fort  Dix  program  provide 
tot  w.  1 1  m  -op  lirlog'-  i  i 1 1  per  eel  to  I  >  prl,or  l<»  the  iiuidud  of  each  davlight 
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Fourth,  firings  uurlii^  t'r.c  Fort  iii\  cv 
positions  (prone  unsupported,  foxhole, 
in  tlie  Fort  Henning  program  th«.y  .ire  i. 
(prone  unsupported  and  foxhole). 


'!  !  i»:x  evaluat  ion  involves  twice 
i  ;  euuiiig  evaluation  (-.0  rounds), 
aluation  are  conducted  front  three 
and  kneeling  unsupported),  while 
.inducted  frost  only  two  positions 


Fifth,  wiiiie  ti..  incus  in  noth  programs  engage  medium  range  targets 
in  tht  same  pm  port  ions,  .  the  ii..:a.*s  in  t’.ie  Fort  Itix  pr.  gram  engage 
proportionally  more  sr.oi t  vargt  targets  than  the  trainees  in  the  Fort 

Benning  program.  In  contrast ,  trainees  in  the  Fort  Dix  program  engage  ' 
proport ional ly  more  long  range  targets  than  trainees  in  the  Fort  Dix 
program.  Since  long  range  targets  are  generally  more  difficult  to  hit, 
the  Fort  Benning  evaluation  is  likely  to  be  more  difficult  to  complete 
than  the  Fort  Dlx  evaluation. 


A  sixth  between-programs  difference  with  respect  to  daylight  Record 
Firing  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  Tables  10  and  11.  These  tables 
present  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  pre-Record  Fire  and  Record  Fire 
requirements  for  single  and  multiple  target  engagements.  For  both  types 
of  engagements,  significantly  more  overlap  exists  between  specific 
combinations  of  firing  positions  and  target  range  for  the  Fort  Benning 
program  than  for  the  Fort  Dix  program.  This  occurs  because  more  of  the 
Fort  Benning  Kecord  Fire  target  engagements  are  conducted  from  the  same 
firing  positions  as  employed  during  pre-Record  Fire  training.  These 
results  indicate  that  the  Fort  Benning  daylight  Record  Fire  evaluation  ■ 
is  likely  to  constitute  a  more  valid  test  of  the. firing  proficiency 
developed  during  pre-Record  Fire  training  than  the  Fort  Dix  Record  Fire 
evaluation.  That  is,  the  Fort  Dix  evaluation  includes  task,  conditions 
not  emphasized  during  training. 

Night  Record  Fire  Evaluation.  As  discussed  above,  only  the  Fort 
Benning  program  has  a  formal  night  Record  Fire  component.  This-  evalua¬ 
tion  is  conducted  as  follows: 


o  Trainees  fire  3  rounds  for  practice,  followed  by  10 

rounds  for  record  at  25-meter,  E-type  silhouette  targets 
using  the  semiautomatic  mods  of  fire. 

o  Trainees  fire  3  rounds  for  practice,  followed  by  30 

rounds  for  record  at  25-meter,  E-type  silhouette  targets 
using  the  automatic  mode  of  fire. 

o  Trainees  fire  10  rounds  for  record  at  50-meter,  E-type 
silhouette  targets  using  the  semiautomatic  mode  of  fire. 

o  Trainees  fire  3  rounds  for  practice  and  30  rounds  for 
record  at  50-fce ter,  F.-type  silhouette  targets  using  the 
automatic,  mode  of  fire. 
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Add  1  ?  i on.i  1  v  .  :'.>r  »  ‘  ••  *  i  r  ings  conducted  <i*tlt»g  sinlaiifcianttc  mode, 

the  Ivw  1  igi.t  lew*  ..  igbling  system  vnplcyei.  "he  lesson  pi, in  for 
this  evaluation  was  not  completely  clear  about  the  firing  positions 
employed  during  semlautonat ic  ami  automatic  firings.  However,  it  is 
likely  that  semiautomatic  tiring  was  conducted  trom  the  prone  unsup¬ 
ported  position,  while  automatic  tiring  was  conducted  from  the  biped 
supported  prone  position. 

ijudl  if  l.at  ion  Stamiatds  .  ruble  9  lists  the  qualification  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  two  BRM  programs.  For  daylight  r .  cord  firing,  the  Fort 

Dix  standards  were  higher  than  for  the  Fort  Benning  program  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  total  hits  required.  This  was  true  not  only  for 
achieving  minimal  qualification,  but  also  for  achieving  a  given  level 
of  qualification  (marksman,  sharpshooter;  and  expert). 

For  night  firing,  however,  the  qualification  standard  for  the 
Fort  Dix  program  was  less  stringent  than  for  the  Fort  Benning  program. 
During  the  practice  phase  of  night  fire  training  in  the  Fort  Dix  pro¬ 
gram,  a  total  of  30  firings  were  conducted.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  only 
4  or  more  of  these  30  firings  (13  percent)  must  be  hits  fpr  a  trainee 
to  obtain  a  "Go."  For  the  Fort  Benning  program,  20  or  more  of  the  80 
rounds  fired  at  night  v  2-5  percent)  must  be  hits  for  a  trainee  to  obtain 
a  "Go." 


Summary  of  Evaluation  Requirements,  in  summary,  the  Fort  Dix  and 
Fort  Benning  post-t raining  evaluations  differ,  in  several  basic  ways: 

o  The  Fort  Dix  daylight  evaluation  requires  over  three 
times  as  much  time  and  twice  as  many  rounds  for  com¬ 
pletion  as  the  Fort  Benning  daylight  evaluation. 


The  Fort  Benning  daylight  marksmanship  evaluation  is 
likely  to  be  more  difficult  to  complete  than  the  Fort 
Dix  evaluation,  since  proportb 
targets  are  engaged  during  th|e 
Dix  evaluation  than  are  engag|e 
of  the  Fort  Dix  evaluation. 


aonally  more  long  range 
|e  completion  of  the  Fort 
led  during  the  completion 


The  Fort  Benning  daylight  uarl 
likely  to  constitute  a  more  v 
proficiency  developed  during 
than  the  Fort  Dix  evaluation.! 


ksmanship  evaluation  is 
alid  test  of  the  firing 
pre-Record  Fire  training 


Unlike  the  Fort  Benning  progry 
does  not  have  a' formal  night 


^am,  the  Fort  Dix  program 
record  fire  component. 


o  !hf  lay!  ight.  qualification  st 
grams,  as  well  as  the  flight  qu 
are  very  dissimilar.  In  part 
standards  for  the  Fort  l)lx  pr 
the  Fort  Benning  program,  whi 


jandards  for  the  two  pro- 
lalification  standards, 
Icular,  the  daylight 
|ogram  are  higher  than 
e  the  night  "Go" 


■-•.'is:  !.rd  tor  the  Port  Dix  pr  r  am  ( 1  3  percent  or 
h Hi.)  ..  igni:  leant  I  /  U-s:  than  the  stan¬ 
dard  tor  the  Port  Banning  program  (25  percent  or 
son-  hits). 


DISCUSSION  1 

The  purpose  of  : he  detailed  analysis  of  the  Farr  Dix  and  Fort 
Banning  programs  was  to  identify  specific,  between  the  programs, 
differences  likely  to  be  relevant  to  the  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness.  In  conducting  the  analysis,  three  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  studied:  program  organization,  specific  instruction  and 
practice  requirements,  and  specific  evaluation  requirements.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  of  the  report  is  to  discuss  the  observed  pro¬ 
gram  with  respect  to  these  characteristics.  In  discussing  these 
findings,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  likely  consequences  of  the 
differences  for  the  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness. 

M16A1  MECHANICAL  FUNCTIONING 

The  purpose  of  M16A1  mechanical  training  is  to  teach  the 
mechanical  functioning  of  the  M16A1  rifle  in  sufficient  detail  so  that 
at  Least  three  basic  tasks  can  be  performed  following  the  completion 
of  this  training: 

o  MlAAl  disassembly;  « 

o  Ml 6A1  assembly; 

> i  Application  of  the  MlbAl  immediate  action 
procedure. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  training  can  be  measured  in  at  least  two  ways: 

o  First,  by  the  number  of  trainees  who  are  jointly 
capable  of  the  error  free  disassembly  of  the  M16AL 
rifle,  the  error  free  assembly  of  the  M16A1  rifle, 
and  the  error  free  application  of  the  immediate 
action  procedure  for  the  M16A1  rifle. 

o  Second,  by  the  efficiency  with  which  the  M16A1 
disassembly,  assembly,  and  immediate  action  pro¬ 
cedure  tasks  are  performed  by  those  trainees  who 
complete  them  without  making  errors. 

The  analysis  of  the  Fort  Dix  and  Fort  Bennlng  BRM  pregra  a  shows 
that  both  programs  allocate  about  equal  amounts  of  time  to  M16A1  mechan¬ 
ical  training.  Tt  also  shows  that  both  programs  provide  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  for  the  MlbAl  disassembly,  assembly,  and  immediate 
i<  t  loir  proc  edure  tasks.  The,  analysis  additionally  Indicates  that 
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■  -  r  -•*  ■  i  -  i - 1  ?  r.ifr  ‘  r  i  •rsrent  are-is  vtrpl  omental , 

Sc.  t  '.ij'pol  '  .Vf  ,  -  >' '  U  ‘  r  ,  :  -'ll-  .  »  ,  Oil  d  1  IT"."..  it*  '  .1  t  ion 

pioi  itluco  tay*s .  fiict utore,  it  la  unlikely  that  ti  e  e!  It*c  t  lvenMS  of  the 
two  prour  i?s  for  Mlt.*.!  issrafclv,  disassembly,  and  tianediate  action  pro¬ 
cedures  will  be  sigr it icantly  tliltei,-nt.  However,  the  organlzat ton  ol 
This  training  fur  the  two  prcern»s  differs  significantly.  The  Fort 
Henning  prograa  segments  mechanical  training  into  U)  ^oipjr.cat? ,  while 
the  Fort  Dix  program  does  not  segment  training  at  all.  As  a  consequence, 
u  dill  erences  in  r.-t  r  ive.u-s.t  ♦or  the  two  programs  were,  found  to  exist, 
it  is  possible  that  the-,*.-  iiiiii.tcn.es  r.ignt.  in  part,  he  due  to  the 
above  described  differences  in  prograa  organization  for  this  training 
phase. 

M16A1  MARKSMANSHIP  -  DAYLIf.HT  FIRINT.,  SEMIAUTOMATIC  MODE 

The  purpose  of  the  preparatory  and  pre-Record  Fire  marksmanship 
training  phases  is  to  provide  the  conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
skills  required  to  fire  the  M16A1  rifle  in  the  semiautomatic  mode  so 
that  accuratelv  placed  carget  hits  are  high  probability  events.  Both 
of  these  training  phases  are  conducted  under  daylight  illumination  con¬ 
ditions  in  order  to  maximize  target  visibility.  The  preparatory  phase 
is  designed  to  provide  the  condidlons  for  acquiring  the  basic  skills 
require!  for  accurate!  firing  the  M16A1  rifle.  The  pre-Record  Fire 
phase,  on  the  other  hand,  is  designed  to  provide  the  conditions  for 
extending  the  basic  marl-  srr  ash  ip  skills  (acquired  in  the  preparatory 
phase)  to  a  wider  variety  of  engagement  conditions  than  existed  during 
preparatory  training. 

There  are  several  vavs  in  which  the  effectiveness  of  preparatory 
and  pre-Record  Fire  may  be  assessed: 

o  First,  by  the  number  of  trainees  who1 achieve  battle- 
sight  zero  during  preparatory  training. 

o  Second,  by  the  number  of  hits  achieved  during  the 
completion  of  a  known  distance  proficiency  test. 

'  o  Third,  by  the  number  of  hits  achieved  during 
daylight  marksmanship  prof ‘ency  testing. 

The  analysis  of  the  Fort  Dlx  and  Fore  Sennlng  BRM  programs  showed 
that  the  Fort  Dlx  program  provides  mors  instruction  and  practice  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  preparatory  marksmanship  skills  than  Che  Fort  Benning  pro¬ 
gram.  Additionally,  the  analysis  showed  that  the  Fcrt  Benning  program 
Is  designed  to  provide  trainees  with  significantly  more  opportunities  to 
engage  targets  that  have  properties  similar  to  targets  appearing  in 
romh.it  r h it*  t hi  F.  rt  Dix  .r r.igram.  "Tie- analysis  also  showed  that  the 
Fort  Benning  Record  ■  ife  evaluation  is  likely  to  provide  a  more  valid 
measure  of  the  fW  !c  target  engagement  capability  developed  during  pre- 
Herofif  '•ire  ti.iinii:.;,  i !.  ju  the  'ort  Dix  Record  Fire  evaluation.  In 


•  r  ■  •  ?  >  vn*“--5  !t  t  h»'  ►<*•«.'  r  s  <r  .  It;;  r^-.jMsrt  to  pre- 

pat.itcrv  and  pt  e-ftecora  r  ire  -.iitsLiu..  •_  ;>.;i  Liu:-  ;  j*  !».-••*  iag  -.c*  arc 

suggested: 

o  If  extensive  instruction  and  practice  are  prereqai- 

.  .rites  to  the  arqul sir  ion  of  Sasic  rifle  marksman¬ 
ship  skills,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  number  «t 
trainees  who  achieve  a  battiasight  zero  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  preparatory  r.arksmaivsoip  training  will  be 
significantly  greater  tor  the  Fort  DLx  than  the  Fort 
Benning  program. 

o  If  the  achievement  of  a  battlesight  zero  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  for  obtaining  target  hits 
during  known  distance  firing,  the  average  percen¬ 
tage  of  known  distance  hits  achieved  by  trainees 
completing  the  Fort  Dix  program  is  likely  to  be 
significantly  higher  than  the  average  percentage  of 
hits  achieved  by  trainees  completing  the  Fort 
3enning  program. 

o  If  improvement  in  tield  target  engagement  profi¬ 
ciency  is  associated  with  the  amount  of  field  tar¬ 
get  engagement  practice  completed  during  training, 
the  average  number  of  hits  achieved  during  Che  first 
10  firings  completed  during  the  Fort  Benning  Record 
Fire  evaluation  Is  likely  to  be  significantly  greater 
than  the  average  number  of  hits  achieved  during  the 
10  warm-up  firings  conducted  prior  to  the  first 
Record  Fire  evaluation  session  in  the  Fort  Dix  pro¬ 
gram. 

o  tf  field  target  engagement  practice  is  a  necessary- 
prerequisite  for  obtaining  target  hits  during  day¬ 
light  marksmanship  proficiency  testing,  the  average 
percentage  of  hits  achieved  by  trainees  completing 
the  Fort  Benning  Record  Fire  Is  likely  to  be  signif¬ 
icantly  higher  than  the  average  percentage  of  hits 
achieved  by  trainees  completing  Che  Fort  Dix  Record 
Fire.  However,  the  magnitude  of  any  observed. differ¬ 
ences  is  likely  to  be  Inflated.  This  ie  because 
the  Fort  Benning  Record  Fire  evaluation  Is  an  inher¬ 
ently  better  measure  of  pre-Record  Fire  marksman¬ 
ship  proficiency  than  the  Fort  Dix  evaluation. 

ai-tomath:  rifle  marksmanship 

Both  the  fen  iiix  and  Fort  Benning  programs  provided  for  automatic 
rifle  mark;man ;h Ip  rt. lining.  The  analysis  of  the  programs  showed  that 
t he  lnst rue t ion  rnn.hu- ted  by  both  programs  is  very  alailar.  However, 
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rr.i .  r  :  ,•  r.  r  •  ..’^r  of  the  two  programs  differ  signif  Ic'unt  !y.  The 
..  s  t  -'ix  pr  \-.r  pr  lde  trainees  au  eppar luni t  .•  U> 

only  prac.ti.-i-  the  engagement  of  briefly  appearing  targets  and  emphasizes 
onlv  the  attainment  of  target  hits.  The  Fort  Benning  program  require¬ 
ment  s ,  on  toe  other  hand,  emphasize  not  only  the  attainment  ;>t  target 
hit-,  bet  al=o  their  accurate  placement  during  firing. 

Because  of  this  fundamental  difference  in  training  emphasis,  the 
.-!  :  cut  i  vent-ss  -t  rhi  two  programs  <  an  not  he  assessed  through  a  re- 
lati.-e  co:;.ap r Ison .  fn;  t’.er ,  because  neither  program  provides  for  the 

conduct  ot  an  automatic  rifle  mat  Seamanship  proficiency  evaluation,  the 
assessment  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these  programs  via  profi¬ 
ciency  testing  is  also  not  possible.  As  a  consequence,  empirical 
assessment  of  the  training  effectiveness  of  the  two  programs  is  not 
possible. 

NICHT  MARKSMANSHIP 

Successful  completion  of  the  Fort  Dix  and  Fort  Benning  BRM  programs 
i*.  dependent  upon  demonstrated  night  marksmanship  proficiency.  In  the 
Fort  Dix  program,  trainees  complete  a  formal  period  of  night  marksman¬ 
ship  training,  _t.e.,  they  receive  instruction  in  this  topic  and  complete 
a  practical  exercise  that  provides  them  an  opportunity  to  practice  firing 
the  MlbAl  rifle  at  night.  However,  their  training  is  not  followed  by  a 
formal  proficiency  evaluation.  Instead,  proficiency  is  assessed  in  terms 
oi  the  number  of  hits  achieved  while  firing  in  the  automatic  mode  during 
the  night  practice  session. 

In  the  Fort  Benning  program,  trainees  do  not  complete  a  formal 
period  of  instruction  followed  by  practice.  Instead,  they  receive 
Instruction  in  night  marksmanship  which  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  night  marksmanship  proficiency  test.  Firing  during  this  test  Is  con¬ 
ducted  In  both  the  semiautomatic  and  automatic  modes.  Proficiency  in 
night  firing  is  based  on  the  results  of  this  evaluation. 

From  the  above  description  it  is  clear  tjiat  night  marksmanship 
proficiency  is  addressed  and  established  in  a  distinctly  different  way 
by  each  program.  Further,  as  shown  in  Table  9,  the  Fort  Dix  program 
requires  a  much  lower  proportion  of  hits  for  qualification  than  the 
Fort  Benning  program.  Because  of  these  differences,  empirical  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  training  effectiveness  of  the  two  programs  with  respect  to 
night  marksmanship  is  not  practical. 
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APPENDIX  A 


MOLAR  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BRM  TEST  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


A-;  ;i .  i  i-i-'.  d  in  che  int rcdift ion  of  this  report,  the  four 
:h'M  lvit  tt. lining  programs  wet.-  , imuitaneously  implemented  and 
t ted  nr  fort  Jo.  k i.-u: !.  t'.ir  *i  ».ia  during-  the  Spring  of 
The  ARf  i*.d  'VI  Ion  to-;  or-*  m.i'  -,  .  i  ;g  j.ita  generated  during  this 
test  to  assess  the  effects  ol  selected  Individual  difference 
variables  on  BRM  acquisition  and  terminal  performance.  The  train¬ 
ing  value  of  specific  segments  of  the  programs  is  also  being  as¬ 
sessed.  During  the  preliminary  phase  of  this  analysis,  a  require¬ 
ment  was  identified  to  compare  the  four  BRM  programs  and  define 
tin*  > imi Sar i r :«>  and  differences  existing  among  them.  Once  deter¬ 
mined,  this  inf jr-at ion  would  fee  employed  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  research  hypotheses  to  be  tested  during  the  later  stages 
of. the  BRM  Test  data  analysis. 

In  this  section  of  the  report,  the  results  of  a  molar  level 
comparative  analysis  of  the  four  programs  is  presented.  The  pri¬ 
mary  data  for  the  analysis  consisted  of  the  POIs  describing  the  BRM 
programs  and  information  derived  from  interviews  with  personnel  In- 
vplved  in  the  conduct  of  tiie  BRM  Test.  At  best,  these  data  speci¬ 
fied  only  che  basic  details  of  the  four  programs.  For  this  reason, 
the  comparative  analysis  was  molar, in  nature  and  produced  relatively 
broad  findings.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  presented  in  terms 
of  the  following: 

o  Progran  Composition 
o  Ti aining  Furphas-is 


i  I  ra  in  in,*  (inn:  .nr 


.» ■  Training  Objectives 

.»  I  v;>  !  n  t  IV  fr.tC  f  i  I  i-.s 

Une  additional  par posu  i.r  li.w  J.icumeuLaLion  and  analysis  o£ 
the  four  training  piogt-uai  was  to  idf.it  Lfy  a  ad  compare  the  quality 

control  procedures  for  these.  During  the  conduct  of  the  documen¬ 
tation  and  analysis.  It  was  discovered  that  all  of  the  programs 
employed  essentially  the  same  quality  control  procedures.  For 
this  reason,  this  topic  was  not  addressed  separately  for  each 
program  in  the  program. description  section.  Instead,  it  was  Judged 
appropriate  to  present  a  discussion  of  program  quality  control  pro¬ 
cedures  as  the  last  part  of  this  section  of  the  report. 

PROGRAM  COMPOSITION 

A  training  program  usually  consists  of  a  sequence  of  training 
and  evaluation  phases.  Training  phases  are  designed  to  provide 
Instruction  in  selected  subject  matter  areas  and  opportunities  to 
practice  the  application  of  information  and  skills  acquired  during 
instruction.  Evaluation  phases  are  designed  to  assess  proficiency 
with  respect  to  instruction  and  practice  completed  prior  to  the 
evaluation.  The  essential  nature  of  a  training  program  la  there¬ 
fore  directly  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  training  and  evaluation 
phases  composing  it. 

Tab  If  A- 1  presents  the  training  -and  evaluation  phases  Included 
In  each  of  the  BRM  Test  training  programs.  An  inspection  of  this 
table  revealed  the  following  hr  tween  -programs  sip  liar  it ies  end 
dill f renc.cs: 
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o  All  oi  the  instruction  in  the  mechan¬ 

ical  operation  of  the  M!6Al  rifle. 

o  All  of  tin*  programs  present  some  fom  of  Instruction  In 
and  provide  for  the  practice  of  marksmanship  fundamentals. 

o  All  of  the  programs  present  instruction  in  and  provide 
for  the  practice  of  the  principles  of  field  target  en¬ 
gagement  .  This  training  is  preparatory  for  the  daylight 
Record  Fire  evaluation. 

o  All  of  the  programs  provide  for  the  assessment  of  daylight 
marks’" anahlp  proficiency  via  a  daylight  Record  Fire  evalu¬ 
ation.  For  the  ASV3JSCD,  Fort  Dix,  ana  Fort  Jackson  pro¬ 
grams,  this  evaluation  is  conducted  in  two  phases,  while 
for  the-  Fort  Benning  program,  it  Is  conducted  in  a  single 
phase. 

o  For  the  ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Jackson  programs,  both  daylight 
Record  Fire  evaluations  are  preceded  by  a  preparatory 
Record  Fire  training  phase.  For*  the  Fort  Dix  program,' 
only  the  first  daylight  proficiency  evaluation  Is  preceded 
by  a  preparatory  Record  Fire  training  phase. 

o  All  of  the  programs  provide  for  some  form  of  Instruction 
and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  M16A1  rifle  in  the  automatic 
mode.  In  no  case  Is  this  training  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  test  designed  to  evaluate  automatic  rifle  marks¬ 
manship. 


o  All  of  programs  address  t hr  at  the  MIcaI  riile 
at  night  and  during  periods  of  limited  visibility.  Only 
two  of  the  programs  (AS’niJSf'D  and  Fort  Jackson)  provide 
for  both  a  night  rifle  faring  training  phase  and  anight 
Record  Fire  evaluation  phase.  Of  the  remaining  programs, 
the  Fort  Benning  program  provides  oniy  for  an  evaluation 
of  night  marksmanship  proficiency,  while  the  Fort  Dix  pro¬ 
gram  provides  only  for  training  in  the  use  of  the  M16A1 
rifle  at  night  and  during  periods  of  limited  visibility. 
However,  successful  completion  of  this  program  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  number  of  hits  achieved  during  the  prac¬ 
tice  phase  of  night  rifle  firing. 

These  results  show  that,  in  terms  of  program  composition, 
the  ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Jackson  programs  are  identical.  Further, 
the  results  show  that  the  composition  of  the  Fort  Benning  and 
Fort  Dlx  programs  differ  markedly  from  the  two  identically  con¬ 
stituted  programs.  Three  basic  features  of  the  Fort  Benning  pro¬ 
gram  distinguish  it  from  the  two  identical  programs: 

o  All  of  the  Fort  Benning  Record  Fire  preparation  training 
is  conducted  In  a  single  phase  prior  to  the  Fort  Benning 
daylight  Record  Fire  evaluation.  .  ■  ■ 

o  The  Fort  Benning  Record  Fire  evaluation  is  conducted  in, 

a  single  phase. 

o  A  formal  night  rifle- firing  training  phase  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Fort  Benning  program. 

‘  ‘  '  Vi  . 


Fur  the  •-•-•it.  Dl..  Uaturus  d  1st inguishing  it  from 

t tiu  two  identical  piograius  <trc t 

n  All  of  the  ForL  Dix  Record  Fire  preparation  training  is 
conducted  in  a  sing!.:-  phase  prior  to  the  Fort  Dix  day¬ 
light  Record  Fire  evaluations.  • 

o  A  formal  night  Record  Fire  evaluation  phase  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Fort  Dix  program. 

Finally,  the  results  of  this  analysis  indicate  that  the  Fort 
Benning  and  the  fort  Dix  programs  are  very  similar  In  composition 
except  for  the  following  differences: 

o  The  Fort  Benning  Record  Fire  evaluation  is  conducted  in 
a  single  phase,  while  the  Fort  Dix  evaluation  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  two  successive  phases. 

o  The  Fort  Beuning  program  has  a  formal  night  Record  Fire1 
evaluation  which  is  preceded  by  a  formal  night  rifle 
firing  training  phase.  In  contrast,  the  Fort  Dix  pro¬ 
gram  has  a  formal  night  rifle  firing  training  phase,  but 
this  is  not  followed  by  a  formal  night  Record  Fire 

evaluation.  | 

TRAINING  EMPHASIS  i 

The  emphasis  of  a  training  program  is  broadly  reflected  by  j 

'  v 

the  amount  of  time  allocated  to  the  various  training  phases  com- 

in,;  (.mining  pr'-gtam.  lahle  A-2  lists  the  number  of  hours 
allocated  for  the  completion  of  the  training  phases  included  in  ( 

s 

each  of  the  BRM  Test  programs.  An  inspection  of  this  table  _ ,  >■ 
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f«~  caucus: 

o  Ail  of  the  pro 3 allocate  the  sure  amount  of  time  to 
orientation  eu  1  :.c.  h  inl  enl  t raining  (4  hours). 

o  The  amount  of  time  allocated  to  preparatory  marksman¬ 
ship  training  varies  significantly  across  the  four  BRM 
programs.  The  ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Dix  programs  allocate 
the  greatest  amount  of  time  to  this  training  (22  and  20 
hours,  respectively),  the  Fort  Jackson  program  the  next 
greatest  amount  of  time  (16  hours),  and  the  Fort  Benning 
program  the  least  amount  of  time  (8  hours). 

o  The  amount  of  time  allocated  to  Record  Fire  preparation 
training  also  varies  significantly  across  the  four  train¬ 
ing  programs.  For  thir  training,  the  ASUBJSCD  and  Fort 
Jackson  programs  allocate  the  greatest  amount  cf  time  (30 
and  24  hours,  respectively),  the  Fort  Benning  program  the 
next  greatest  amount  of  time  (12  hours),  and  the  Fort  Dix 
program  the  least  amount  of  time  (8  hours) . 

o  For  automatic  rifle  firing  training,  the  amount  of  time 
allocated  varies  only  slightly  across  the  four  BRM  pro¬ 
grams.  The  ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Benning  programs  each  al¬ 
locate  3  hours  to  this  training,  while  the  Fcrt  Dix  pro¬ 
gram  allocates  2.5  hours  and  the  Fort  Jackson  program  al¬ 
locate;  2  hours.. 

o  Only  three  of  the  BRM  Test  programs  vASUBJSCD,  Fort  Dix, 
and  Fort  Jackson)  allocate  time  for  a  night  rifle  firing 
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,'iilng  t  h,  ,  jT.';.:  .-33:.  '.here  i-;  s-xse  moderate 

■•.«r  s  aM  l  i  t  y  t!i  the  t  ime  o  1  L.-i  aifJ  lor  coa-i  -  t  lag  this 
training.  The  ASUBJSCD  program  allocates  the  greatest 
amount  of  time  (5  hours),  the  Fort  Jackson  program  Che 
next  greatest  amount  of  time  (3  hours),  and  the  Fort  Dix 
program  the  least  amount  of  time  (2.5  hours). 

o  The  total  amount  of  time  allocated  for  all  training  phases 
varies  significantly  across  the  four  programs.  This  vari¬ 
ation  is,  primarily  due  to  major  betveett-programs  variations 
in  the  time  allocated  to  the  preparatory  marksmanship. 
Record  Fire  preparation,  and  night  rifle  firing  training 
phases . 

In  summarizing  these  results,  three  distinct  between-pro- 
graais  differences  emerge.  First,  the  ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Dix  pro¬ 
grams  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  preparatory  narksmanship  train¬ 
ing  than  either  the  Fort  Jackson  or  Fort  Benning  programs,  with 
the  latter  program  placing  the  least  emphasis  on  this  training. 

Second,  the  ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Jackson  programs  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  Record  Fire  preparation  training  than  either  the  Fort 
Benning  or  Fort  Dix  programs.  With  the  latter  placing  the  least 
emphasis  on  this  training. 

Third,  for  the  programs  that  Include  a  night  rifle  firing 

phase  in  training,  the  ASUBJSCD  program  places  a  greater  emphasis 
!ui  this  training  than  either  Fort  Dix  or  Fort  Jacksc.n.  programs. 
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The  knowledge  and  skill  areas  covered  by  a  training  program 
are  indicated  !>v  the  ontent,  areas  addressed  during  training. 

Tables  A-3  through  A-7  list  the  content  areas  for  which  instruction 
was  provided  in  e.»i  n  ;>t  the  3  KM  Te.->t  iraining  programs.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  these  tables  revealed  the  following  similarities  and 
differences  for  these  content  areas: 

,  o  All  of  the  programs  provide  for  some  form  of  orientation 

to  3RM  instruction  prior  to  the  conduct  of  mechanical  train¬ 
ing.  As  shown  in  Table  A-3,  the  nature  of  this  orientation 
varies  across  the  programs  with  the  ASUH.JSCD  and  Fort  Dix 
orientations  being  the  most  comprehensive  ar.d  the  Fort  Benn- 
lng  orientation  the  least  comprehensive; 
o  Training  in  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  M16A1  rifle  Is, 
the  first  phase  of  training  completed  in  each  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  r.*r  this  instiuction,  a  common  set  of  content  areas 
is  addressed:  rifle  nomenclature,  clearing  che  rifle, 
function  check,  immediate  act  ion ,  .r If le  preventive  main¬ 
tenance,  and  rifle  loading  and  unloading; 
o  Only  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Dlx  programs  supplement  the 
cotmaon  instructional  areas  for  the  mechanical  operation  of 
the  rifle  with  additional  content  areas.  For  the  Fort 
Benning  program,,  these  supplemental  areas  are:  rifle 
i.  ti.H  n  s,  i  !u  t  i  1  i •*  t urn  t  i on tug  ivele,  stoppages. 
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disusseuib  Iv ,  and  magazine  l.  ading  and  unloading.  for  the 
fort  L»i\  p  r.  g ran,  t  :ic  .  -uipp  U-;neu:  ai  instruction  is  iur  rifle 
u’l.ir.i'.U  r  i  '  i  cs  i  tac  ii  1  \  ton.  i  kwiimg  t'vcit',  14c  ,  re* 

iiiedi  *.!  11 '  •  i>,  .ik  id  !  '.idi  !  ‘in !  .\eJLng  th«-  uugazlr.c. 

Only  the  Fort  Dix  program  provides  instruction  during  the 
mechanical  training  phase  in  the  basic  requirements  for 
zeroing  the  rifle.  In  the  other  programs,  this  topic  is 
addressed  for. the  first  time  during  preparatory  marksman¬ 
ship  training. 

For  preparatory  rarksmanship  training,  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  address  .1  ’.“ontr-'n  sot  of  rifle  marksmanship  funda- 
menlals:  In.-  principles  of  aiming  and  sight  alignment , 

sight  adjustment,  shot  group  analysis,  and  the  principles 
of  battlesight  zero.  Additionally,  all  of  the  programs 
present  'raining  in  neth'ds  for  practicing  aiming  and  sight 
.  al i gnnvnt  . 

Duriiu’  preparatory  marksmanship  training,  the  steady  hold 
of  the  rifle  is  specifically  addressed  in  all  but'  the  Fort 
Jackson  program.  Foilowthrough  is  specifically  addressed 
In  all  hut  the  Kurt  IHx  program  during  this  phase.  It  . 
could  not  In*  determined  if  these  exceptions  were  due  to  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  program  developers  or  a  deliberate 
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'  •r  it  -i  ■-.■v.-n  >->«».«,■..  i  .•  t  n!  'a  t"  >t  1 1  hut  the  Fort 

Benning  program. 

o  During  preparatory  marksmanship  training,  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  provide  for  some  instruction  In  the  assumption  of  a 
firing  position,  fie  particular -positions  addressed  vary 
across  the  programs.  The  ^STJBJSCD  and  Fort  Dlx  programs 
address  the  six  basic  firing  positions  (prone  supported, 
prone  unsupported,  foxhole,  kneeling  unsupported,  kneeling 
supported,  and  standing  positions)  during  this  training. 

The  Fort. Benning  program  addresses  all  but  the  standing 
position  during  this  phase.  In  contrast,  the  Fort  Jackson 
program  addresses  only  the  prone  supported  position  In 
this  phase. 

o  Only  the  Fort  Benning  program  explicitly  addresses  maga¬ 
zine  changing  during  the  preparatory  marksmsnahip  train¬ 
ing  phase.  This  topic  is  not  explicitly  addressed  in  the 
other  programs  until  the  Automatic  Rifle  Firing  training 
phase.  * 

o  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  target  detection  and  range 
estimation  is  presented  only  by  the  Fort  Dlx  program  during 
preparatory  marksmanship  training.  In  the  oth.r  programs, 
this  instruction  Is  not  presented  until  the  Record  Fire 

preparation  phase  of  training. 

o  During  Record  Fi re  .prepnr.it  len  training,  only  two  content 
areas  are  addre i  .<•<»  by  all  of  the  BRM  training  programs: 
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gagement  ci  mui  c  ip  j  <-■  uiw'-’ti.  i.i  .iddiii.m  ra  chose 
areas ,  the  ASUB  TSCP  and  Ter*  lark  sen  programs  provide 
instruct  i  ->n  !:i  tlv*  ire:*'*  rnpiT  re landing »  -loving 
with  a  loaded  weapon,  and  changing  from  alternate  firLng 
positions.  These  programs  also  provide  a  review  of  im¬ 
mediate  action  and  the  principles  of  aiming.  The  Fort 
Benning  program  limits  its , additional  Instruction  during 
this  phase  to  an  explanation  of  rapid  reloading,  the 

"crnck-and-thumn"  rnnc«.  determination  method  and  a  review 
of  immediate  action.  In  contrast,  the  Fort  Dix  program 
limits  its  additional  instruction  to  instruction  in 
moving  with  a  loaded  weaipon  and  a  review  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  aiming  and  the  steady  -hold  factors. 

o  The  ASl'B  !3CD  program  is  the  only  program  that  provides 
for  instruction  in  the  Hasty  Aimed  Fire  technique.  This 
instruction  is  implemented  during  the  Record  Fire  pre¬ 
paration  training  phase  in  this  program. 

o  During  Record  Fire  preparation  training,  the  explanation 
and  dcr.ortstration  of  selected  firing  positions  Is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Fort  Jackson  program.  This  includes  in¬ 
struct  ton  In  the  nrone  unsupported,  foxhole,  kneeling  unsup¬ 
ported,  kneeling  supported,  and  standing  firing  positions. 


o  All  ot  t  ;.e  programs  provide  some  form  of  Instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  V!  1  h.\  l  rifle  In  the  automatic  mode.  For 
this  instruction,  a  common  core  of  content  areas  is  ad¬ 
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dressed:  f uru’anentala  of  automatic  rifle  firing,  rapid 

maguzi.  e  c'l.uigiug,  <md  ti:-‘  L tpM«i-supported  prone  f  ir  lag 
position.  for  the  Fort  benning  program.,  this  instruction 
Is  supplemented  with  instruction  in  the  steady- hold  of  the 
rifle  for  the  automatic  mode  of  firing.  In  contrast,  the 
other  programs  supplement  the  core  instruction  with  in¬ 
struction  in  the  center-of-target  engagement  method 
area  target  engagement,  and  fire  distribution  techniques. 
Addit  ional  ..y ,  the  Fort  Jackson  program  further  supplements 
this  Instruction  with  instruction  in  the  engagement  of 
field-type  targets. 

o  All  of  the  programs  present  some  form  of  instruction  in 
night  rifle  firing.  For  the  ASUBJSCD,  Fort  Dix,  and  Fort 
Jackson  programs,  this  occurs  during  a  formal  night  rifle 
firing  training  phase.  In  contrast,  the  Fort  Benning  pro¬ 
gram's  instruction  in  this  area  is  implemented  prior  to 
its  Might  Record  Fire  Evaluation.  A  common  set  of  con¬ 
tent  areas  is  addressed  by  all  programs  for  this  instruc- 
t ion:  the  pr 

pointing  tech 
struction  is 
clples  of  nig 
instruction  i 
of  the  Low  Li 
and  Fort  Jack 
struction  in 

In  summary,  the 
cut  ion  i it  the  1'imji 


nciples  of  night  vision  and  the  night  fire 
lique.  i  In  the  ASUBJSCD  program,  this  in- 
lupplemented  with  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
it  firing.  In  the  Fort  Benning  program,  this 
>  supplemented  with  instruction  in  the  use 
;ht  Level  S'ght  System.  For  the  Fort  Dix 
ion  programs,  there  is  no  supplemental  in- 
light  rifle  firing. 

ippralsa 1  of  the  content  areas  receiving 

li I’M  1>  progrww  shows  that  many  of  the 
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same  ureas  are  aJ  iri-  .  ■■  1  !  .  c:  •'  ,  r  r.jn.j .  -*lth  reject 

to  those  »  reason  areas,  ~n  t  ,  . i  >•  >.  i'.k  ;  >  '»*•;.  we«*u  JU  ogiojns  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  timing  of  content  presentation. 

The  appraisal  also  reveals  that  all  of  the  protsrams  supple¬ 
ment  comnon  instructional  content  areas  with  instruction  in  other 
related  areas.  Variations  in  litis  supplemental  Instruction  do  . 
not  appear  to  be  systematic  across  programs. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  programs  were  developed  by 
personnel  having  common  backgrounds  and  using  similar  reference 
sources.  It  is  likely,  however,  for  a  given  program,  that  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  given  content  areas  was,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  ’  o-'fd  on  the  judgements  of  the  personnel  developing  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  their  immediate  requirements,  rather  than  on  any  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  content  areas  necessary  for  adequately  ad¬ 
dressing  instruction  in  rifle  marksmanship. 

PRACTICE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  providing  instruction  in  selected  knowledge 
and  skill  areas,  training  programs  provide  opportunities  for  com¬ 
pleting  practical  exercises  designed  to  develop  proficiency  in  ac¬ 
complishing  selected  tasks.  The  practical  exercise  activities 
characteristic  of  a  training  program  indicate  the  tasks  that  a 
trainee  should  be  able  to  perform  upon  the  successful  completion 
of  training.  Tables  A-8  through  A- 14  list  the  practical  exercise 
activities  conducted  during  the  completion  of  each  of  the  BRM 
Test  programs.  An  inspection  of  these  tables  revealed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  similarities  and  differences  for  these  activities  across 
programs:  • 
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PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  CONDUCTED  DURING  THE  ORIENTATION  AND  MECHANICAL 


TRAIN  INC  PHASE  FOR  EACH 

BPM  TEST 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Type  of  Practical  Exercise 

ASUBJSCD 

Fort 

Penning 

Fort 

Dix 

Fort 

Jackson 

Clearing  Rifle 

X 

X 

X 

Disassembly  of  Rifle 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Assembly  of  Rifle 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rifle  Function  Check 

X 

X 

X 

Application  of  Immediate  Action 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Conduct  of  Preventive  Maintenance 

X 

X 

X 

Loading  Rifle  ■ 

X 

X 

X 

Unloading  Rifle 

X 

X 

X 

Disassembly  of  Rifle  Magazine 

X 

Assembly  of  Rifle  Magazine 

X 

, 

Loading  Rifle  Magazine 

X 

Unloading  Rifle  Magazine 

X 

I«bU  A-» 
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tasks:  rifle  clearing.  rille  disassembly.  rifle  as¬ 

sembly,  and  the  appl  i .'at  uni  of  uoaediate  action.  For 
the  ASl’fcJSCP,  K.  it  Penning,  and  Fort  Jackson  programs, 
pr.is.tii-  .s  ,ii  '■  .!  : '..tie  fallowing  additional 

areas:  tin*  rifle  function  .-hock,  rifle  preventive  main¬ 
tenance,  and  the  procedures  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
rifle.  Additionally,  in  the  Fort  Henning  program,  trainees 
practice  magazine  disassembly  and  assembly  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  ;»•..«*  i:*.'  nr>  i  i  ne  riif  magazine, 

o  'During  tin*  pr»- pa  rat  -ur  .  i:  -.n  it. ip  training  phase  of 

each  prom  or  ,  ,  .  r.-ided  for  practicing 

aiming  point  p  i  ac  -m.  nt.  arid  sight  alignment.  The  practice, 
exercises  er.pl.  y?d  >  v'.i-  j.c.rr. .vary  across  programs. 

The  Fort  Benning  program  employs  only  one  exercise  for 
this  purpose,  the  Tr  os  i  t  i>  n  Exercise.  In  contrast,  the 
other  programs  employ  three  exercises  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  ASL’BJSCD  .and  Fort  Jackson  programs,  these  are  the 
Transposition  Exercise,  the  Paige  Sighting  Device  exercise, 
and  the  M15  Sighting  Device  exercise.  .  In  the  Fort  Dix  pro¬ 
gram,  these  arc  the  Transposition  exercise,  the  Ml 5 
Sight  iug  Dev  tec  rncri  i'--,  uu!  the  Aiming  Bar  exercise . 
o  All  hut  the  Kurt  Seniiinr,  program' spec  if  ically  schedule 
t  r  i  jo’,  i  ,*!>  * •  ,  i  t  i  i.  .-riy.il -it  orv  m.i rksmanslvi p 

training.  ih.  ASH'  '  1  '»  u  .1  !'■  rt  Hi'-;  programs  employ 
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the  "Hal  rav'  '  •  r  *  ’  -  purpose.  vni  le 

the  Forr  p-  •-  • . .  •  r  «-*.•  and,  49  veil, 

the  "Washer -and-Dlms’  exer'clse . 

o  The  firing  position-  pra.tl--.-vi  during  preparatory  marks¬ 
manship  training  vary  ross  progr.tis.  In  the  ASUBJSCD 
and  Fort  ;>iv.  prcgr.-c.a  •*'  the  six  basic  firing 

positions  is  practi.-.  d  during  this  phase.  In  the  Fort 
Benning  program,  the  assumption  of  all  but  the  standing 
position  is  practiced.  Finally,  in  the  Fort  Jackson  pro¬ 
gram,  only  the  assumption  of  the  prone  supported  position 
is  practiced. 

o  Live  -  firing  practice  is  conducted  by  all  programs  during 
the  preparatory  marksmanship  phase.  For  the  Fort  Dix  and 
Fort  Jackson  programs,  all  of  their  firing  is  dedicated  to 
the  achievement  of  a  bate  l. -sight  zero.  For  the  ASUBJSCD 
and  Fort  Benning  programs,  this  firing  is  divided  between 
firings  to  achieve  battlesight  zero  and  firing  practice  for 
selected  positions. 

o  Battlesight  zero  firing  in  the  ASUBJSCD,  Fort  Dix,  and  . 
Fort  Jackson  programs  is  conducted  from  the  prone  sup¬ 
ported  position,  while  in  che  Fort  Benning.  program,  this 
firing  is  conducted  from  the  foxhole  position. 

o  The  rounds  allocated  for  battlesight  zero  firing  varies 

significantly  .ur;  -  the  •jr-jy.r.-nv;.  The  ASUBJSCD 

program  allocates  the  greatest.  number  of  rounds  for  this 
purpose  <  7  3  round-;  > ,  the  F.'it  hi/,  and  Fort  Jackson 


t'rcgrnr.-  t  :v  n..xt  f  «x»r.  «;*  •  ••K  aaJ 

t  juuiia  |  t  •  i  iki  iv  i  ...  vi*  l>t- ’»;•  i.‘4^  .  .  ..grjn  the 

least  number  of  rounds  Of  rounds). 

o  l-ii  Lhe  Fort  vis  p.  .  <  ■  i  let  .•ctiar.  an-!  range 

estimation  prti-'t  *•••  1.  •  %*n  !•.  ( !  ?*u»  training  for 

there  areas)  daring  the  preparatory  marksmanship 
training  phase.  For  the  .  t.her  programs  this  practice 
is  conducted  during  the  Record  Fire  preparation  train¬ 
ing  phases. 

o  Known  distance  firing  is  conducted  only  during  the 
completion  of  the  F~rt  Henning  .i.i.i  Fort  Dix  programs. 
For  the  Fort  Beuning  pr.gr;  ,  six  rounds  are  fired 
from  the  prone  supported  posit  ten  against  a  250-meter 
target.  In  contrast,  for  the  Fort  Dix.  program  12 
rounds  are  fired  from  the  prone  unsupported  position 
against  a  200-yard  target. 

o  All  of  the  programs  conduct  some  form  of  field  fire 
practice  during  their  respective  Record  Fire  prepara¬ 
tion  ttaining  phases.  As  ahown^Ln-  Tables  •  and  ,  this 
practice  varies  considerably  across  programs.  The 
greatest  number  of  rounds  fired  during  this  training, 
are  fired  by  trainees  in  the  ASUBJSCD  program  (253 
rounds);  the  next  greatest  are  fired  by  trainees  in 
the  Fort  .Jackson  pugi-im  t  rounds);  the  next  great¬ 
est.  are  fired  by  trainees -In  the.  Fort  Henning  program 
(112  rounds);  and  t he  number  are  fired  by 


trainees  in  the  Fort  Hi*  program  >.36  rounds)  . 

o  During  field  firing,  both  single  and  multiple  target 
engagements  are  conducted,  but  the  number  of  these 
varies  significantly  across  programs.  he  greatest 
number  of  single  ta;g.:t  ••-■lgng -t 3  occur  in  the 

ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Jackson  programs  (114  and  120 
engagements,  respectively),  the  next  greatest  number 
in  the  Fort  Benning  program  (61  engagements),  and  the 
least  number  in  the  Fort  Dix  program  (16  engagements). 
The  greatest  number  of  multiple  target  engagements 
also  occur  in  the  ASUBJSCD  program  (61  engagements), 
the  next  greatest  number  in  the  Fort  Benning  program 
(21  engagements),  and  the  least  number  in  the  Fort  Dix 
program  (8  engagements). 

o  The  number  of  firing  positions  trainees  fire  from 
during  field  firing  also  varies  significantly  across 
programs.  In  the  ASUBJSCD,  the  trainees  fire  from  each 
of  the  six  basic  positions  at  some  time  during  field 
firing.  In  the  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Jackson  programs 
trainees  fire  from  only  four  of  the  six  basic  positions 
(foxhole,  prone  unsupported,  kneeling  unsupported,  and 
kneeling  supported)  during  field  firing.  Finally,  in 
the  Fort  Dix  program  four  of  the  six  firing  positions 
are.  employed  by  trainees  during  field  firing.  Three  of 
these  ^ foxhole,  kneeling  supported,  and  kneeling  un¬ 
supported!  are  the  same. as  those  employed  by  the  Fort 
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in.*  a*»J  K-'rt’  Jackson  pr<>«.r.ips .  The  fourth  position 
employed  by  the  Fort  IHx  trainees  Is  the  standing 
position. 

o  As  noted  previously,  only  the  ASUBJSCD  program  provides 
tor  t  lie  train  in,:  in  the  Hasty  Aimed  Fire  technique. 

Practice  in  the  application  of  this  technique  occurs 
following  training  in  the  technique.  This  practice 
involves  firing  40  rounds  at  15-  and  30-meter  targets, 
o  A1 1  of  the  BRM  training  programs  provide  for  some  form 
of  automatic  rifle  firing  practice.  For  all  of  the 
program::  this  practice  is  conducted  from  the  bipod- 
iopi'ort  ed  prone  position.  However,  the  exact  nature  of 
i  hi*:  nr.n  l  ice  varies  across  programs.  For  the  Fort  Benning 
.  program  trainees  fire  at  the  25-meter  automatic  fire  target 

which,  when  hit,  does  not  fall.  Tn  contrast,  for  the  other 
programs  trainees  fire  at  E-type  silhouette,  pop-up  targets. 

When  hit,  these  fall  down.  For  the  ASUBJSCD  program,'  both 
single  and  multiple  targets  are  engaged,  while  in  the  other  ' 
programs  only  single  targets  are  engaged.  Finally,  for 
the  ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Jackson  programs  targets  are  located 
at  multiple  target  ranges  (75,  175,  and  300  meters  for  the 
ASUBJSCD  program  and  25  and  75  meters-  for  the  Fort  Jackson 
program).  In  contrast,  for  the  other  programs  targets 
.  are  located  at  a  single  range  (25  meters  in  the  Fort  Benn- 
ing.and  50  meters  for  the  Fort  Dix  program), 
o  As  noted  previously,  only  three  of  the  'KM  test  training 
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programs  (ASIHSJSCD,  Fort  Oix,  and  Fort  Jackson)  have 
formal  night  rifle  firing  training  phases.  The  live- 
firing  practice  associated  with  this  training  is  con¬ 
ducted  for  these  programs  from  the  bipod-supported 
prone  position.  Otherwise,  across  the  programs,  the 
nature  of  this  practice  varies  considerably.  For  the 
ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Jackson  programs,  firing  is  conducted 
in  both  the  semiautomatic  and  automatic  modes  of  fire, 
while  in  the  Fort  Dix  program  it  is  conducted  only  in 
the  automatic  mode.  For  the  ASUBJSCD  and  Fort  Jackson 
programs,  this  practice  involves  the  engagement  of  both 
25-  and  50-meter  targets,  while  in  the  Fort  Dix  program 
only  50-meter  targets  are  engaged.  Finally,  in  the 
ASUBJSCD  program,  both  day  and  night  practice  Is  con-, 
ducted.  In  contrast,  the  Fort  Dlx  and  Fort  Jackson 
programs  conduct  practice  only  at' night. 

The  preceeding  analysis  of  program  practice  activities  shows 
that  across  the  four  BRM  test  programs  numerous  and  complex 
differences  exist.  These  differences  do  not  occur  in  any  systematic 
manner  from  one  training  phase  to  another.  Because  of  this  a  global 

summary  of  a  i f foresees  across  oroerams  is  not  feasible.  Further 

because  of  these  differences  analysis  of  live-fire  performance  data 
for  these  practice  activities  should  be  conducted  on  an  activltv-by- 
sotivitv  basis.  In  this' wav.,  differences  specific  to  given  col  leer  ions 
of  practice  activities  across  programs  can  be  taken  into  account  dur¬ 
ing  interpretation  of  analysis  results. 


H’AiN in>;  uB jkc rivf:;. 

P..0  training  ob  joe  Live  s  i  teg  a  train  tug  program  are 

suppose  to  describe  exactly  what  the  trainee  must  be  able  to  do 
at  the  completion  of  training.  In  particular,  they  should 
specify  the  following: 

o  The  tasks  trainees  must  be  able  to  perform  after  train¬ 
ing  is  completed. 

o  The  conditions  under  which  each  cask  is  to  be  performed; 
o  The  minimum  acceptable  proficiency  required  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  each  task. 

Once  developed,  the  training  objectives  for  a  program  should 
indicate  the  content  areas  that  should  be  addressed  during  train¬ 
ing  and  the  practice  activities  required  to  support  content  area 
Instruction. 

The  objectives  associated  with  each  of  the  BRM  Test  train¬ 
ing  programs  are  listed  as  part, of  the  description  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  An  inspection  of  these  objectives  shows  that  all  except 
the  objectives  for  the  Fort  Benning  program,  are  poorly  written. 
In  particular,  the  objectives  for  the  ASU3JSCD,  Fort  Dix  and 
Fort  Jackson  programs  possess  the  following  characteristics: 
o  Task  statements  are  not  well  defined, 
o  Condition  statements  are  either  incompletely  stated  or 
not  stated  at  all. 

o  Standards  statements  are  either  nebulous  or  not  stated 
at  all. 

At  best  these  objectives  Indicate  the  broad  content  areas  that 
should  be  addressed  via  training.  For  the  most  part  ,  practice 
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acti'ltles  necessary  for  supporting  this  training  are  not  suggest¬ 
ed  or  implied  by  these  objectives. 

The  objectives  for  the  Fort  Benning  program  are  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  those  of  the  other  programs.  Most  of  the  task  state¬ 
ments  are  well  written.  Condition  statements  are  provided  in  all 
cases  and  appear  to  be  relatively  comprehensive.  In  most  cases, 
standards  are  clearly  stated.  Finally,  the  specific  instruc¬ 
tional  content  of  the  program  and  the  specific  practice  activi¬ 
ties  required  to  support  this  training  nre  readily  derivable 
from  *-he  objectives. 

Thus,  of  the  four  sets  of  BRM  training  objectives,  those 
for  the  Fort  Benning  program  are  more  satisfactorily  written  and 
designed  than  the  objectives  for  the  other  BRM  Test  programs. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  likely  that  the  • aining  defining  the 
Fort  Benning  program  was  actually  deve loved  to  a  large  degree 
directly  from  the  objectives  for  this  program.  On  the  other  hand 
because  of  the  inherent  inadequacies  of  the  objectives  support¬ 
ing  the  other  programs,  it  is  likely  that  the  training  defining 
these  programs  was  not  directly  derived  from  the  respective 
training  objectives  for  these  programs.  Instead,  these  objec¬ 
tives  probably  served  to  suggest  broadly  defined  content  areas 
for  training.  For  these  programs  the  actual  details  of  train¬ 
ing  were  likely  developed  using  these  broadly  defined  content 
areas  as  a  basis  and  supplementing  this  guidance  with  expert 
judgement  to  identify  specific  instruction  and  practice  activl- 
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>  The  training  practices  employed  during  the  implementation 
of  a  training  program  fall  into  the  following  categories:  train¬ 
ing  techniques,  training  devices,  training  exercises,  and  train¬ 
ing  references.  In  this  section  of  the  report  the  practices 
characteristic  of  the  BRM  Test  programs  are  contrasted. 

Training  Techniques.  All  of  the  BRM  Test  programs  employed, 
the  same  techniques  for  conducting  training:  lectures,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  practical  exercises.  In  all  the  programs  lectures  and 
demonstrations  are  generally  used  in  the  initial  stages  of  a 
training  period  to  present  instruction  in  selected  kno.: ledge  and 
skills.  Following  this  instruction,  practical  exercises  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  allow  trainees  the  opportunity  to  practice  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  addressed  earlier  in  the  period. 

In  general  these  techniques  are  employed  in  the  same  ways  to 
support  instruction  and  practice  in  concent  areas  connon  to  the 
different  programs.  For  the  regaining  content  areas,  these  techni¬ 
ques  are  used  as  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  training., 

Training  Devices.  Table  A-15  lists  the  training  devices  used 
to  support  training  in  the  four  BRM  Test  programs.  Of  the  four 
training  devices  and  aids  available  to  support  BRM  training, 
the  ASl'BJSCD  and  Fort  Jackson  programs  employ  all  of  these  during 
the , implementation  of  these  programs,  the  Fort  Dix  program  employs 
two  of. these  (the  MIS  Sighting  Device  and  the  Shot  Croup  Analysis 
Card),  while  in,  F<  rt  Henning  program  employs  only  the  Shot  Group 
Analysis  Card . 


fire  practical  exercise  is  the  most  frequently  used  exercise 
employed  to  support  training.  As  discussed  above  the  ns',  ire  of 
1 1  to  particular  live-fire  exen  i  h's  used  to  support  training  varies 
across  progiMi-is  in  .<  n>  n- >vsteci,ir  i c  manner . 

Across  programs,  there  are, also  a  number  of  non-firing  prac¬ 
tical  exercises  employed  to  support  the  acquisition  of  marksmanship 
fundamentals.  The  Transposition  Exercise  is  employed  in  all  of 
the  training  programs  to  support  the  acquisition  of  sight  alignment 
and  aiming  skills.  In  addition  to  this  exercise  the  Paige  Sighting 
Device  exercise  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  ASUBJSCD  and 
Fort  Jackson  programs.  Aiso  lor  these  programs  practice  in  just 
sight  alignment  is  supported  by  the  M13  Sighting  Device  exercise. 
Finally,  in  tin-  Fort  Dix  program  the  Aiming  Bar  exercise  is  used 
to  support  sight  alignment  and  aiming  practice  in  addition  to  the 
Transposition  Exercise.-  Additionally,  for  this,  program  the  M15 
Sighting  Device  exercise  Is  used  to  support  sight  alignment  prac¬ 
tice.  . 

In  the  Fort  Benning  program  there  is  no  specific  provision 
for  trigger  squeeze  practice.  However  for  the  other  programs., 
specific  provision  Is  made  for  this  practice.  For  the  Fort 
.fackson  program  the  "Bo 1 1 -and -Dummy"  and  "Washer-and-Dime” 

''m-ii  i-.i".  ar»-  u  •<  J  I  or  tliis  purpose.  in  the  ASUB.ISO.D  and  Fort 
i>i  ,  >r  o,  i  .in,- ,  vm  ,  triggot  •.<(((•  <  /e  practice  is  supported  bv 

op  I  v  one  ai  ihc-e  «y.  rcisos,  tlu*  "Bn  11  -and-Dtunmy"  exercise. 
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m  iii.l  k..> !  t- 1 •  .  fible  A-  1  o  itsts  the  ref  tTf-nccs  employed 

in  sun port  tr. lining  In  the  four  BRM  Tost  programs.  Across  all 
of  t  !■-  pr«-gr  cns.  .-*>1  23-0  is  -ho.  primary  reference.  /is  shown 
in  fable  A - ;  r> ,  the  t :  s.nin.'.  j.*h.«ses  for  th.e  program;,  which  specifi- 
ral  Iv  break  this  .-  it  j re  all  supported  by  the  sane  Chapters  in' 

FM  2  3-9. 

The  only  significant  deviations  with  respect  to  training 
referei.  s  occurs  for  the  Night  Rifle  Firing  phase  of  training. 

In  two  of  tiie  programs  (ASliBJSCf)  and  Fort  Jackson  programs)  the 
CM  if  4— roforo".-,  malarial  Is  si'ipp  loroented  l*y  other  reference 
•uat  .rlil. 

Summa : y .  An  overview  of  the  analysis  of  the  program  prac¬ 
tices  for  the  BRM  Test  program  shows  that  for. the  most  part  the 
programs  do  not  differ  too  much  from  each  other  with  respect  to, 

'-hose  practices.  When  differences  arise,  they  exist  malrly  for 
the  training  devices  .and  training  exercises  characteristic  of  a 
particular  program, 
r  ROC  RAM  QI'At.f  TY  COST  POI. 

I  hose  mu. ms  l>.y  will <  li  the  consistency  of  program  implementation 
Is  maintained  and  the  competency  of  program  graduates  is  guaranteed 
•us  referred  to  collectively  os  program  quality  control  procedures. 
In  tills  section  of  the  report,  these  procedures  and  their  use  during 
the  IS  KM  Test  .ire  discussed 

f nt er-l'rnjjr.ini  < c.i  •  j^ty  j.'Ant  rn  I .  The  purpose  of  jiuer-progrnm 
.ju.ili’v  .lUitivl  r«  cedures  Is  to  ensure  the  standardization  of 


program  implementation  across  multiple  training  sites.  The 
intent  of  standardizat Ion  Is  to  guarantee  that  the  same  methodology 
<iaJ  tesourres  are  employed  in  the  sane  way  across  sites  during 
t  in'  conduct  of  a  t ruining  program.  At  a  minimum,  standardization 
requires  the  availability  of  written  materials  that  explicitly 
define  the  methodology,  resources,  and  manner  of  program  conduct. 
Further,  it  requires  that  the  personnel  responsible  for  placing  , 

the  program  into  operation  at  different  sites  implement  the 
program  exactly  as  specified  in  the  program's  written  guidance. 

The  3 KM  training  programs  implemented  during  the  BRM  Test, 
were  defined  bv  documentation  indicating  the  training  and  evaluation 
activities  for  the  programs  and  the  resources  required  for  their 
conduct.  This  documentation  served,  in  part,  as  the  data  base  for  the 
analyses  presented  in  this  report.  Because  no  data  were  collected 
during  the  B1C1  Test  indicating  the  degree  to  which  program 
document' nt  ton,  was  followed  during  the  test,-  it  Is  not  possible  to 
litre*  t  ly  ileterioim  the  extent  to  which  the  programs  were  actually 
Implemented  according  to  their  respective  guidance. 

Hwever,  it  must  be  assumed  that  this  documentation  was  followed 
at  least  in  part  during  the  conduct  of  the  test.  Otherwise,  the 
specific  kinds  of  firing  data  collected  during  the  testing  would 
not  have  been  available  for  collection. 

[i  is  recmmc'idcd  for  future  T-sts  of  this  nature,  that 
-.orii-  proofs i.*ns  !«■  made  to  collect  data  that  Indicate  the  exact 
wav  in  which  training  is  conducted.  In  this  way,  analysis  can  he 

•  oiolui  t .  d  i  i  •  i|iSi  inline  the  .1,  pree  t<.  wh  i  <  it  the  t  rat n ing  •  has.  been 
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i  mf •  1 1  j  :*  it  t »  <i  i>t  ->  t  1 1 1  i*in  t  will  *  £*i  •  *■■  ticu'M  t*il  i  tin  •  At  .i  n I r* iinun , 
dnti  should  he  collected  for  each  Iteration  of  training.  It  should 
describe  the  actual  ewnts  orrurinit  at  given  points  during  the 
training  and  eval  **it  ion  sequence.  Analysis,  and  comparison  of  this 
information  with  the  documentation  for  the  program  will  then  indi¬ 
cate  clearly  how  the  program  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  its 
supporting  documentation. 

Intra-Program  Quality  Control.  The  purpose  of  intra-program 
quality  control  procedures  is  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  train¬ 
ing  completed  hv  *i  trainee  during  the  conduct  of  a  training  pro¬ 
gram.  This  assessment  assumes  that  the  failure  to  learn  on  the  part 
of  the  trainee  is  based  on  a  possible  weakness  in  the  program, 
rather  than  trainee  ability.  Thus,  assessment  in  this  respect  is 
appropriately  based  on  the  measurement  of  the  trainee  success  rate 
for  the  various  training  phases  defining  the  prbgram,  as  well  as  the 
success  rate  tor  the  entire  program.  Unacceptable  success  rates 
may  reflect  problems  in  the  way  instruction  and  practice  are  imple¬ 
mented,  inadequate  instructor  proficiency ,•  inadequate  performance 
measures,  and  the  existence  of  conditions  chat  lead  to  low  trainee 
morale. 

AM  of  r  h*-  p,r ogr. sms  evaluated  during  the  BRM  Test  provided  tor 
performance  Checks  .at  the  end  ot  selected  instructional  periods  and 
instructor  iritlques  of  ongoing  performance.  These  assessments  were 
ts  1 1 1 1  v  t-.i  e-ii  *•!.  lrve-tiriug  portormance.  Further,  In  nil  of  the 
pr  y.r.ons,  f»  r*»-<‘  n  t  result  .  if  exercises  like  Record  Firing, 
f  r*..nvs-«  uih>  toil* -I  to  ineot  i>  i  >  -".si  *ih  1  ished  st  .indents  were  given 


remedial  t  mining  and  then  retested.  Continued  failure  following 
the  retesting  could  result  in  recycling  the  trainee  to  an  earlier 
point  in  the  training  program,  unless  the  success  requirement  was 
waived  by  the  local  commander. 

Inspection  of  the  documentation  for  the  BRM  Test  programs  did 
not  yield  any  evidence  of  other  intra-program  quality  control  pro¬ 
cedures.  It  must  be  assumed,  therefore,  if  other  means  existed, 
that  these  were  employed  on  an  informal,  rather  than  a  formal  basis. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  for  future  tests  of  this  type, 
that  some  attention  be  paid  to  intra-program  procedures  and  that 
steps  be  taken  to  document  the  use  of  these. 

fob-Referenelng  Quality  Control  Procedures.  The  quality  control 
procedures  to  be  discussed  under  the  general  heading  of  job-refer¬ 
encing  are  of  two  types:  those  designed  to  ensure  that  the  trainees 
are  meeting  field  commanders'  expectations  concerning  proficiency 
levels  and  skills  and  those  designed  to  ensure  that  the  skills 
taught  during  training  are  those  really  needed  on  the  job  (in  the 
case  of  BRM,  really  needed  in  combat). 

This  latter  type  of  quality  control  procedure  could  not  be 
directly  assessed  during  the  BRM  Test.  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  formal  system  exists  within  the  Army  by  which  BRM  program  grad¬ 
uates  are  monitored  on  the  job  or  by  which  field  commanders com¬ 
ments  on  BRM  graduate  quality  are  obtained  and  evaluated.  None  of 
the  programs  shewed  evidence  of  incorporation  procedures  for  such 
an  effort  and  thus ,  it  can  be  assumed  that  none  exist. 

With  respect  to  efforts  to  relate  standards  and  conditions  to 
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to  support  the  idea  that  the  four  BRM  programs  had  been  explicitly 
job  referenced.  As  discussed  in  the  section  on  Training  References* 
the  four  programs  were  based  essentially  on  the  same  references. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  variations  in  the  training  requirements 
presented  in  these  references  reflect  an  explicit  analysis  of 
combat  requirements.  Therefore,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  no  job- referencing  quality  control  procedures  were  used 
in  any  of  the  four  programs  beyond  the  use  of  experts  in 
const  rm  t  I  ng  the  programs  . 
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Training  programs  are  designed  to  provide-  instruct  Lor 
in  selected  (but  usually  related)  topics  and  opportunities  to 
practice  the  application  cf  this  information,  in  addition  to 
instruction  and  practice,  training  programs  also  provide  for  some 
form  of  evaluation.  This  evalu.it  ion  is  designed  to  assess 
proficiency  with  respect  to  the  instruction  and  practice  comp¬ 
leted  prior  to  the  evaluation.  The  nature  and  organization  of 
the  instruction,  practice,  and  evaluation  activities  character¬ 
istic  of  a  training'  program,  in  part,  define  that  program. 

For  this  reason,  a  description  of  a  training  program  should  at 
least  include  a  description  of  these  activities  and  their 
organ l z  it  ton. 

However,  a  training  program  description  should  also 
include  a  listing  of  the  training  objectives  developed  to 
support  the  program,  and  a  specification  of  the  training  prac¬ 
tices  characteristic  of  the  program.  Incluaion  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  appropriate  since  the  objectives  drive  the  selection 
of  program  content  and  training  practices  define  the  means  by 
which  training  is  actually  implemented. 

In  this  section  of  the  report  descriptions  of  the  four 
I’.RM  Test  programs  are  presented.  These  descriptions  are 
written  in  terms  of  the  basic  requirements  for  a  program  des¬ 
cription  (as  discussed  above).  For  each  program,  the  description 


S3 


is  organized  as  follows: 


o  First,  the  nature  and  nrganlzat ion  of  tf;e 


instruction,  practice,  and  evaluation  activities 

/ 

characteristic  of  the  program  are  described, 
o  Second,  the  training  objectives  developed  to 
support  Che  program  are  listed, 
o  Third,  the  training  practices  characteristic  of  the 
program  are  identified  and  described. 

THE  ASUBJSCD  BRM  PROGRAM  (BRM  TEST  VERSION) 

Description  of  Program  Training  and  Evaluation  Activities . 

Program  Organization.  The  ASUBJSCD  program  (BRM  Test 
version)  Is  divided'  into  21  periods:  18  involving  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  instruction  and  practice  activities  and  3  devoted  to 
the  completion  of  evaluation  activities  (see  Table  B-l)  .  The 
implementation  of  the  total  program  requires  77  hours  and  an 
aggregate  expenditure  of  720  rounds  of  ammunition.  .  The  periods 
of  training  and  evaluation  are  structured  into  nine  phases: 

o  Orientation  and  Mechanical  Training 
o  Preparatory  Marksmanship 
o  Record  Fire  Preparation  I 
o  Day  Record  Fire  I  Evaluation 
o  Record  Fire  Preparation  II 
o  Day  Record  Fire  II  Evaluation 
o  Automatic  Rifle  Firing 
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PERIODS  DEFINING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROGRAM  HOURS  AND  ROUNDS  OF  AMMUNITION  ACROSS  PERIODS : 

ARMY  SUBJECT  SCHEDULE  BRM  PROGRAM  (BRM  TEST  VERSION) 


o  Night  Rifle  Firing, 
o  Night  Record  Fire  Evaluation 

Table  B-2  shows  the  periods  included  in  each  phase  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  hours  and  rounds  of  ammunition  across  ear  It  of 
the  phases.  Inspect  Ion  of  this  table  shows  that  the  majority, 
of  hours  and  rounds  allocated  for  this  program  are  expended 
during  Preparatory  Marksmanship  training.  Record  Fire  Prepar¬ 
ation  training',  and  the  Record  Fire  evaluation  phases.  These 
are  the  phases  designed  to  teach  and  evaluate  the  handling 
and  firing  of  the  M16A1  rifle. 

Program  phases  are  implemented  sequentially.  Orientation 
and  Mechanical  Training  and  Preparatory  Marksmanship  instruc¬ 
tion  are  requisite  to  Record  Fire  Preparation  l  instruction  and 
the  Record  Fire  I  evaluation.  The  Record  Fire  1  evaluation 
must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  Record  Fire  Prepar¬ 
ation  II  training  is  initiated.  Record  Fire  Preparation  II 
training  is  requisite  to  the  Record  Fire  II  evaluation. 
Automatic  Rifle  Firing  and  Night  Rifle  Firing  instruction  and 
the  Night  Record  Fire  evaluation  are  initiated  and  completed, 
in  that  order,  once  the  Day  Record  Fire  II  evaluation  has  been 
successfully  completed.  Implicit  in  the  program's  structure  is 
the  not  ion  that  the  successful  completion  of  daylight  rifle 
instruct  ion  iiiusf.  he-  achieved  in  order  for  trainees  to  benefit 
from  Automatic  Rifle  Firing  and  Night  Rifle  Firing  training. 


PROGRAM  PERIODS  INCLUDED  IN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOURS  ANP  ROUNDS  ACROSS  THE  TRAINING  AND 
EVALUATION  PHASES  DEFINING  THE  ARMY  SUBJECT  SCHEDULE  3 KM  UROGRAM  (BRM  TEST  VERSION; 
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BKM.  qsial  it  icat'Lon  incurs  once  the  Dav  and  K’ght  Record  Fire 
evaluations  have  ail  been  successfully  completed. 

Orientation  and  Mechanical  Training-  This  four-hour 
instructional  phase  is  conducted  in  a  classroom.  Trainees  arc 
briefed  on  the  history  of  the  rifle,  the  nature  o:  rifle  marks¬ 
manship,  and  the  role  of  the  infantryman  in  combat.  This  brief¬ 
ing  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  topics  to  be  covered  during 
the  subsequent  phases.  Next,  instruction  in  the  mechanical 
operation  and  care  of  the  M16A1  rifle  is  conducted.  The  ASUBJSCD 
(BRM  Test  version)  addresses  the  following  content  areas: 

o  Rifle  Nomenclature  o  Immediate  Action 

o  Clearing  the  Rifle  o  Preventative  Maintenance 

o  Rifle  Disassembly  o  Loading  the  Rifle 

o  Rifle  Assembly  o  Unloading  the  Rifle 

o  Function  Check 

Also  a  conference  on  hearing  conservation  is  conducted  during 
this  period. 

Following  this  instruction,  trainees  complete  a  perfor¬ 
mance  test  designed  to  evaluate  their  ability  to  correctly 
disassemble  and  reassemble  the  rifle.  "Passing"  requires 
completion  of  the  disassembly  and  reassembly  tasks  within  three 
minutes. 


\ 

\ 

■  \ 
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Preparatory  Marksmanship.  This  phase  is  conducted  on  a 
25-meter  range.  It  involves  instruction  in  the  application 
of  the  following  rifle  marksmanship  fundamentals: 
o  How  to  aim  the  rifle 
o  How  to  hold  the  rifle 
o  Assumption  of  a  firing  position 
o  Trigger  control 
o  The  act  of  followthrough 

i 

o  Sight  correction 

Twenty-two  hours  and  93  rounds  distributed  across  five 
instructional  periods  (see  Table  B-2)  are  allocated  for  Prepar¬ 
atory  Marksmanship  Training.  Successful  completion  of  this 
phase  occurs  once  the  trainee  is  able  to  battlesight  zero  the 
M16A1  rifle. 

Introduction  to  Marksmanship.  During  this  period,  trainees 
receive  instruction  in  the  principles  of  aiming  and  the  effect 
of  sigiit  alignment  and  aiming  point  placement  on  shot  group 
size.  Additionally,  they  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of-  the 
M16,  M15,  and  Paige  sighting  devices  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Transposition  Exercise.  Next,  the  trainees  practice  sight 
alignment  and  aiming  using  the  above  sighting  devices. 

Following  this,  they  complete  the  Transposition  Exercise.  Also, 
each  trainee  fires  two,  three-round  shot  groups  from  the  prone 
supported  position  at  stationary  23-meter  targets.  Following 
each  three-round  firing,  shot  groups  are  Inspected  by  the  trainee 
and  instructor  to  determine  their  closeness  (compactness!. 


Using  in  f  onn.it  ion  printed  on  the  Shot  Croup  Analysis  Card  and 
judgmental  analysis,  the  instructor  indicates  the  changes  that 
the  trainee  should  make  in  his  firing  technique  to  increase 
shot  group  compactness. 

Preparatory  Marksmanship  (11.  In  this  period,  trainees 
review  the  procedures  for  immediate  action  and  the  principles 
of  aiming.  This  review  is  followed  by  instruction  in  the  eight 
steady-hold  factors  that  must  be  considered  when  sighting  and 
firing  the  M16A1  rifle.  This  training  is  followed  by  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  act  of  followthrough,  the  principles  of  sight  changes, 
and  their  effect  on  shot  group  compactness.  Additionally,  the, 
prone  supported  firing  position  is  reviewed  and  demonstrated. 

Next,  trainees  practice  assuming  the  prone  supported  position. 

They  also  practice  sight  alignment  using  the  M15,  M16,  and  Paige 
sighting  devices  and  through  the  conduct  of  the  Transposition 
Exercise.  Then  trainees  practice  proper  trigger  squeeze. 

Finally,  the  trainees  fire  three,  three-round  shot  groups  from 
the  prone  supported  position  at  25-raeter  targets.  As  before, 
using  the ^Shot  Group  Analysis  Card,  the  instructor  assists, the 
trainee  in  analyzing  the  results  of  his  firing  (shot  groups). 

The  instructor  makes  appropriate  suggestions  to  the  trainee  for 
improving  his  firing  technique,  l.e.,  increasing  the  compactness 
of  his  shot  groups. 

Preparatory  Marksmanship  (2).  In  this, period,  trainees 
review  the  Immediate  action  procedure,  principles  of  sight  adjust¬ 
ment  and  aiming  and  the  act  of  followthrough.  Trainees  also  review 
and  practice  assuming  the  prone  supported  position.  Following  the 
review,  training  designed  to  prepare  the  soldier  to  battleslght 


zero  his  weapon  is  initiated.  First,  the  principles  of  obtaining 
buttlesight  zero  are  presented.  Following  this,  trainees  alternate 
between  firing  to  obtain  hattlestght  zero  (a  series  of  14,  three- 
round  shot  groups  fired  from  the  prone  supported  position)  and. 
sighting  practice  using  the  M15,  M16,  and  Paige  sighting  devices. 
Concurrent  with  sighting  practice,  the  trainees  practice  proper 
trigger  squeeze.  As  needed,  trainees  complete  the  "Ball  and 
Dummy"  exercise.  Errors  in  firing  technique  identified  during  the 
completion  of  this  exercise  are  noted  and  corrective  actions  are 
suggested  to  the  trainee. 

Preparatory  Marksmanship  (3).  During  this  period,  trainees 
review  the  factors  affecting  the  steady-hold  of  the  rifle,  and  the 
act  of  followthrough.  Additionally,  they  receive  an  explanation 
and  demonstration  of  the  foxhole  and  prone  unsupported  firing 
positions.  Afterwards,  they  practice  assuming  chose  positions. 
Next,  from  each  of  these  positions,  three,  three-round  fhot  groups 
are  fired.  Trainees  continue  sighting  practice  (via  completion 
of  the  transposition  exercise)  and  firing  to  obtain  battlesight 
zero  (as  necessary).  They  also  continue  to  practice  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  constant  pressure  during  the  act  of  trigger  squeezing 
via  the  "Ball  and  Dummy"  exercise. 

Preparatory.  M.irksiminshlj*.  JL4) .  During  this  period,  trainees 
review  (he  principles  of  aiming,  of  steady-hold  factors,  of 
•  iy.l'it  ad  just  hi. Mil  ,  1 1 »■  J  >1  ■  >i>( . i  i  n  i  ng  b.u  1 1 <  s Iglit  zero  and  .the 
effects  of  sight  changes  on  firing  accuracy.  The  assumption 
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of  the  foxhole  and  prone  unsupported  firing  positions  is  also 
reviewed.  Next,  the  kneeling  unsupported,  the  kneeling  sup¬ 
ported,  and  standing  firing  positions  are  explained  and  demon¬ 
strated.  Afterwards,  the  trainees  practice  assuming  those 
positions.  As  required,  trainees  continue  to  fire  to  obtain 
battlesight  zero.  Eighteen  rounds  (fired  in  six,  three-round  . 
shot  groups)  are  allocated  for  this  practical  exercise.  Finally 
they  continue  to  practice  the  proper  way  of  squeezing  the  trig¬ 
ger  via  the  "Ball  and  Dummy"  exercise. 

Record  Fire  Preparation  I.  This  phase  of  BRM  training  con¬ 
sists  of  16  hours  of  instruction  to  which  148  rounds  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  are  allocated  as  shown  in  Table  The  16  hours  are  di¬ 
vided  into  four,  four-hour  instructional  periods  each  conduc¬ 
ted  on  Field  Fire  ranges  having  the  capacity  to  present  both 
single  and  multiple  pop-up  target*  at  ranges  out  to  300  meters 
for  time  periods  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  seconds.  Of  the 
four  instructional  periods  defining  this  phase,  the  first  in¬ 
troduces  the  trainee  to  field  firing  vis, a  series  of  relatively 
simple  firing  exercises  involving  the  engagement  of  single  tar¬ 
gets  primarily  located  at  short  (75-meter)  target  ranges.  The 
remaining  three  periods  are  designed  to  teach  the  trainee  (on 
an  incremental  basis)  the  techniques  of  engaging  relatively 
more  difficult  targets. 

Introduction  to  Field  Firing.  During  this  Preparatory 
Record  Fire  period,  trainees  rscslve  instruction  in  target  en¬ 
gagement  and  the  effects  of  wind  on  rifle  firing.  They. also 


review  the  procedure  for  immediate  action.  Next,  they  receive 
a  briefing  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  Field  Fire  range. 

(the  facilities,  targets,  and  scoring  systems).  Following  this, 
the  trainees  complete  a  16-round  live-fire  exerci.se:  18  rounds 
are  fired  from  both  the  foxhole  and  the  prone  supported  firing 
positions.  The  distribution  of  these  firings  by  firing  position 
and  target  range  is  presented  in  Table  Bi*3.  All  of  these  firings 
are  conducted  against  single  targets.  Further,  the  majority  of 
the  firings  involve  the  engagement  of  short  range  (75-meter)  tar¬ 
gets.  in  addition,  target  detection  and  range  estimation  train¬ 
ing  is  initiated  during  this  period.  Also,  trainees  who  did  not 
achieve  hat  l  |  is  i  e.ht  zero  during  the  final  period  of  the  Prepar¬ 
atory  Marksmanship  training  phase  complete  a  firing  exercise 
designed  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

Field  Firing  (1).  During  this  period,  trainees  review 
the  prone  unsupported,  the  kneeling  supported,  the  kneeling  un¬ 
supported  and  the  standing  firing  positions.  Following  this 
review,  they  complete  a  36-round  live-fire  exercise  involving 
the  above  firing  positions:  12  rounds  are  fired  esch  from  the 
prone  uiisii|>|M>rt«»<l ' and  the  kneeling  supported  positions,  while  6 
rounds  are  fired  each  from  the  kneeling  unsupported  and  the 
standing  positions.  The  distribution  of  these  firings  by  firing 
position  and  target  range  is  presented  in  Table  B-4.  Again  all 
target  engagements  involve  only  single-  targets.  Further,  most  of 
the  targets  fired  on  are  located  at  either  75-  or  175-meter  target 
ranges.  As  required,  target  detection  and  range  estimation  train¬ 
ing  is  conducted  during  this  period. 
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Table  B-l 


DISTRIBUTION'  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  POSITION 
AND  TARGET  RANGE:  INTRODUCTION  TO  FIELD  FIRING,  ARMY  SUBJECT 
SCHEDULE  BRM  PROGRAM  (BRM  TEST  VERSION) 


Target  Range 
(Meter*?) 


Firing  Position 

75 

175 

300 

Foxhole 

13 

4 

1 

Prone  Supported 

12 

5 

1 

Table 


r>l  STRTBUTTON  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  POSITION 
AND  TARGET  RANGE:  FIELD  FIRING  (1),  ARMY  SUBJECT  SCHEDULE  BRM 
PROGRAM  (BRM  TEST  VERSION) 


Firing  Position 


Prone  Unsupported 
Kr.etling  Supported 
Kneeling  Unsupnorted 
Standing 


Target;  Range 
(Meters) 

75  175  300 

4  6  2 

5  5  2 

.2  3  1 

4  2- 


Field  Firing  (2).  In  this  period,  trainees  Initiate 
instruction  and  firing  practice  in  the  engagement  of  multiple 
targets.  First,  they  review  the  center-of-target  method  of  en¬ 
gagement.  Next  they  receive  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of 
engaging  multiple  targets.  Afterwards,  they  file  18  rounds  from 
the  foxhole  and  prone  unsupported  positions,  primarily  at  mul¬ 
tiple  targets.  (See  Table  3-5) . 

Field  Firing  (3).  This  session  begins  with  a  review  of 
marksmanship  fundamentals.  Next,  trainees  complete  a  40-round 
live-fire  exercise  which  involves  the  engagement  of  approximately 
equal  numbers  of  single  and  multiple  targets  (See  Table  B-6) .  All 
firings  are  conducted  from  aithe-  the  foxhole  or  prone  unsupported 
firing  positions.  The  advantage  of  the  exercise  is  that  it  pro¬ 
vided  the  trainees  with  an  opportunity  to  engage  both  single  and 
multiple  targets  under  conditions  similar  to  those  oceurlng  dur¬ 
ing  the  initial  Record  Fire  evaluation  which  id  conducted  dur-  , 
ing  the  following  period. 

Day  Record  Fire  I  Evaluation.  This  evaluation  is  the  first 
of  three  designed  to  measure  the  marksmanship  proficiency  of  the 
trainee.  The  score  resulting  from  the  completion  of  this  evalu¬ 
ation  added  together  with  the  scores  from  the  other  Record  Fire 
evaluations  serve  as  the  basis  for  qualifying  a  trainee  in  the 
use  of  the  M16A1  rifle. 

The  specific  objective  of  this  phase  is  two-fold. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  POSITION 
TARGET  TYPE,  AND  TARGET  RANGE:  FIELD  FIRING  (2),  ARMY  SUBJECT 
SCHEDULE  BUM  PROGRAM  (BRM  TEST  VERSION) 


Firing  Position. 


Target  Type 


Target  Range 
(Meters) 

75  175  '  300 


Multiple 


7 


ft 


U 


Table  B-6 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  POSITION, 
•  TARGET  TYPE,  AND  TARGET  RANGE :  FT FLO  FIRING  (3),  ARMY  SUBJECT 
SCHEDULE  BRM  PROGRAM  (BRM  TEST  VERSION) 


Target  Range 
(Meters) 


Firing  Position 

Target  Typo 

75 

175 

300 

Foxhole 

...  Single 

3 

5 

2 

Multiple 

4 

4 

2 

Prone  Unsupported 

Single 

3 

4 

3 

Multiple 

,  3 

4 

3 

First,  It  results  In  the  first  of  three  objective  measures  of  the 
trainee's  ability  to  use  the  MlhAl  rifle  to  engage  ccmbat-like  tar¬ 
gets.  Second,  it  provides  marksmanship  instructor  personnel  with 
an  opportunity  to  identify  those  trainees  who  should  receive  reme¬ 
dial  training  before  completing  additionally  scheduled  training 
activities.  This  evaluation  is  conducted  on  a  Record  Fire  range 
and  requires  5  hours  of  program  time  for  completion.  It  consists 
of  firing  of  the  exercise  outlined  in  Table  B-7.  The  number  of  tar¬ 
get  hits  achieved  during  the  completion  of  the  exercise  constitutes 
the  trainee's  score. 

Based  or.  results  of  the  Record  Firing,  one  of  two  events  occurs. 
If  the  trainee's  Record  Fire  score  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  2D, 
he  is. allowed  to  proceed  to  the  next  program  phase.  Record  Fire 
Preparation  11.  If  his  score  is  less  than  20  hits,  he  Is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  with  additional  training  until  the  Record  Fire 
Evaluation  is  refired  with  a  score  of,  20  hits  or  better.  During 
the  BRM  Test,  the  number  of  refires  was  held  to  two.  Trainees  failing 
to  achieve  20  hits  after  two  refires  werie  either  recycled  to  an  ear¬ 
lier  point  in  the  training  program  or  the  20  hit  criterion  was 
waived  by  the  local  commander.  In  the  latter  case,  the  trainees 
continued  on  to  the  Record  Fire  Preparation  II  phase  of,  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Record  Fire  Preparation  It.  This  program  phase  is  initiated 
after  the  Record  Fire  I  Evaluation  has  been  completed,  A  total  of 
14  hours  of  training  and  145  rounds  of  aaaunitlon  distributed 
across  four  instructional  periods  are  allocated  for  this  phase 
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250  or  300  meter  target 


(See  Table  B-2)  .  Two,  four-hour  Field  Fire  periods,  a  two-hour 
hasty  aimed  fire  training  period,  and  an  additional  four-hour 
Field  Fire  period  define  the  training  for  this  phase. 

Field  Firing  (4) .  During  this  period,  instruction  for 
moving  with  a  loaded  rifle,  rapidly  reloading  the  rifle,  and' 
quickly  assuming  a  firing  position  Vhlle  advancing  toward  a 
target  is  presented.  Next,  a  35-round  live-fire  exercise  is 
completed  during  which  trainees  move  with  their  loaded  rifles, 
rapidly  reload  their  rifles,  and  quickly  assume  a  firing  posi¬ 
tion  (prone  unsupported,  kneeling  supported,  kneeling  unsup¬ 
ported,  and  standing  positions)  while  advancing  toward  a  tar¬ 
get.  Seventeen  of  the  targets  engaged  during,  this  exercise  are 
single  targets,  while  the  remaining  eighteen  are  members  of  mul¬ 
tiple'  target  configurations.  The  distrubutlon  of  these  targets 
by  firing  position,  target  type,  and  target  range  are  presented 
in  Table  H-8.  As  was  truer  Tor  previous  Field  Fire  exercises, 
these  targets  appear  for  durations  of  between  5  and  20  aeorm/i*. 

Field,  Firing  (5) .  fn  this  period,'  trainees  complete 
another  35-round  live-fire  exercise  which  also  required  them  to 
move  with  a  loaded  rifle,  rapidly  reload  their  rifle,  and  as¬ 
sume  a  firing  position  while  advancing  toward  a  target.  The 
distribution  of  firings  by  firing  position,  type  of  target,  and 
target  range  are  presented  in  Table  B-9.  As  shown  in  this  table 
most  of  the  engagements  involve  multiple  targets.  This  and  the 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  POSITION, 


TARGET  TYPE,  AND  TARGET 

RANGE :  FIELD  FIRING 

(4), 

ARMY 

SUBJECT 

SCHEDULE  BRM 

PROGRAM  (BRM  TEST  VERSION) 

, 

Target  Range 

(Meters) 

Firing  Position 

Target  Type 

75 

175 

300 

Prone  Unsupported 

Single 

1 

2 

2 

• 

Multiple 

3 

3 

3 

Kneeling  Unsupported 

Single 

2 

2 

1 

Multiple 

2 

2 

- 

Kneeling  Supported 

Single 

1 

2 

1 

Multiple 

1 

2 

2 

Single 

Multiple 


Standing 


3 


Table  8-9 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  POSITION, 
TARGET  TYPE,  AND  TARGET  RANGE:  FIELD  FIRING  (5)  AMD  FIELD  FIRING  (6), 
ARMY  SUBJECT  SCHEDULE  BRM  PROGRAM  (BRM  TEST  VERSION) 


Target  Range 
(Meters) 


Firing  Position 

Target  Type 

75 

175 

300 

Prone  Unsupported 

Single 

- 

- 

Multiple 

4 

4 

4 

Kneeling  Unsupported 

Single 

- 

- 

-  ’ 

Multiple 

3 

4 

4 

Kneeling  Supported 

Single 

- 

- 

- 

Multiple 

3 

4 

3 

Standing 

Single 

2 

- 

- 

Multiple 

- 

- 

- 

previous  period  of  instruction  are  designed  to  provide  the 
trainees  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  engage 
briefly  appearing  targets  from  the  advance.. 

Hasty  Aimed  Fire  Training.  During  this  period,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  applying  hasty  aimed  fire  against  targets  located  at  a 
range  of  25  meters  is  completed.  First,  trainees  are  instruc¬ 
ted,  in  principles  of  hasty  aimed  fire  and  the  method  of  engaging 
targets  with  hasty  aimed  fire.  Next,  they  complete  a  40-round 
firing  exercise  in  which  25-  and  30-meter  targets  are  engaged 
using  the  hasty  aimed  fire  technique  (See  Table  B-10)  .  The  purpose 
of  this  training  is  to  teach  the  trainee  a  firing  technique  that 
can  bo  used  to  engage  targets  when  insufficient  time  is  avail¬ 
able'  for  using  the  rifle  sight  to  aim  at  a  target  e.g.  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  short  range,  fleeting  targets.  However,  this  training 
does  not, ’ogically  follow  or  complement  previous  Instruction 
in  this  program  phase,  either  in  terms  of  the  technique  of  fire 
or  the  targets  engaged.  In  Mel  Ionics’  opinion  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  implement  this  instruction  as  the  first  or  last 
period  In  the  present  training  sequence  to  prevent  In  Interruption 
of  the  instruction  and  practice  in  firing  from  the  advance. 

Field  Firing  (6).  In  this  period,  trainees  complete  a 
review  of  instruction  received  during  the  first  two  periods  of 
this  phase.'  Additionally,  they  complete  another  35-round 
firing  exercise  designed  to  provide  practice  in  moving  with  a 
loaded  weapon,  rapidly  reloading  the  weapon,  and  assuming  a 
firing  position  from  the  advance.  The  target  presentations  for 


this  exercise  follow  the  same  distribution  of  3ingle  and  mul¬ 
tiple  targets  as  during  Field  Fire  5  in  this  phase  (See  Table  £-9) 

Day  Record  Fire  II  Evaluation.  The  Record  Fire  II  evalu¬ 
ation  is  also  conducted  on  a  Record  Fire  range.  It,  too,  con¬ 

sists  of  a  40-round,  live-fire  exercise  (See  Table  B-ll) .  Trainees 
fire  ten  rounds  from  the  foxhole  position  at  three  single  and 
seven  multiple  targets.  Next,  30  rounds  are  fired  at  four  single 
targets  and  26  multiple  targets  either  from  the  prone  unsupported 
or  kneeling  unsupported  positions.  Target  distances  used  in  this 
exercise  range  from  25  to  300  meters.  To  successfully  complete 
this  exercise,  the  trainee  must  hit  a  sufficient  number  of  tar¬ 
gets  such  that  when  his  Record  Fire  I  score  is  added  to  his  Re¬ 
cord  Fire  II  score,  the  total  equals  or  exceeds  47.  If  this 

total  is  less  than  47,  the  trainee  must  ref ire  the  Record  Fire 
II  exercise  on  a  contingency  basis.  During  the  BRM  test,  trainees 
were  permitted,  at  most,  two  refires.  Those  unable  to  achieve 
the  qualification  score  of  47  after  two  reflres  were  either  re¬ 
cycled  to  an  earlier  point  in  the  training  sequence,  or  the 
minimum  requirement  was  waived,  by  the  local  commander.  In  the 
latter  case,  trainees  proceeded  to  Automatic  Rifle  Firing 
Training. 

Automatic  Rifle  Firing.  Two  training  sessions  conducted  on 
a  Modified  Field  Fire  Range  define  this  program  phase.  A  total 
of  3  hours  of  program  time  and  90  rounds  of  ammunition  are  al¬ 
located  for  this  phase  of  training. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRINGS  IN  RO'  N'DS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  POSITION,  TARGET  TYPE, 
AND  TARGET  RAN'GF :  nAY  RECORD  FIRE  II  EVALUATION,  AR>fY  SUBJECT 


250  .ir  300  meter  target  ranges 


/■■uLor.at lc  Rifle  Field  Firing  (1)  .  For  this  training,  trainees 
n  oelve  two  liours  of  instruction  (via  lecture  and  demonstration) 

in  the  fundamentals  of  automatic  fire,  rapid  magazine  changing, 
the  center-of-target  engagement  method  for  automatic  fire,  the 
primary  firing  position  (bipod-supported  prone  position),  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  area  targets,  techniques  of  fire  distribution,  and 
range  determination.  Following  this  instruction,  trainees  prac¬ 
tice  estimating  range  to  selected  targets.  Next,  they  complete 
a  36-round,  live-fire  exercise  which  is  fired  from  the  bipod- 
supported  prone  position  (See  Table  B-12) . 

Automatic  Rifle  Field  Firing  (2).  During  this  one-hour 
period,  trainees  review  the  automatic  rifle  fire  instruction  re¬ 
ceived  previously.  Afterwards,  they  complete  a  54-round,  live- 
fire  exercise  which  is  also  fired  from  the  bipod-supported  prone 
position  (See  Table  B-13)  . 

Night  Rifle  Firing.  Night  Rifle  Firing  Training  consists  of 
5  hours  of  instruction:  one,  three-hour  period  and  one,  two-hour 
period.  This  training  is  conducted  on  a  Night  Firs  range.  A 
total  of  92  rounds  of  ammunition  is  allocated  for  practice  in  this 
phase. 

Night  Fire  Training  -  Night.  This  is  a  three  hour  period 
of  Instruction.  Trainees  receive  e  lecture  on  the  conduct  of 
night  fire  in  combat.  This  is  followed  by  a  lecture  on  the 
principles  of  night  vision.  Next,  trainees  complete  a  32-round, 
Uvc-flra  exercise  using  both  the  semiautomatic  and  automatic 
modes  of  the  M16A1  rifle  (Sue  Table  B-14) . 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  PHASE,  TARGET  TYPE, 
AND  TARGET  RANGE:  AUTOMATIC  RIFLE  FIELD  FIRI'C  (1),  ARMY 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  PHASE,  TARGET  TYPE 


AND  TARGET  RANGE;  NIGHT  FIRE  TRAINING-NIGHT,  AKNY  SUBJECT  SCHEDULE 


Night  r'tre  Training  -  Daytime.  This  is  a  two  hour  period, 
conducted  during  the  daytime.  During  this  session,  trainees  re¬ 
ceive  insf.uction  In  the  night  fire  pointing  technique.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  principles  of  automatic  fire  are  reviewed.  Afterwards, 
trainees  complete  a  60-round  live-fire  exercise  firing  in  the 
automatic  mode  (See  Table  B-15) .  This  exercise  is  conducted  to  pre 
pare  them  for  firing  the  Night  Record  Fire  evaluation. 

Night  Record  Fire  Evaluation.  Prior  to  this  evaluation, 
trainees  review  the  principles  of  night  vision  and  receive  a 
demonstration  of  the  night  fire  pointing  technique.  Next,  the 
Night  Record  Fire  evaluation  is  conducted.  During  this  evalu¬ 
ation,  each  trainee  fires  72  rounds  as  shown  in  Table  8-16. 

To  successfully  complete  this  exercise,  the  total  number  of 
hits  achieved  must,  with  the  total  of  the  Record'  Fires  X  and  II 
hits,  sum  to  it  number  greater  than  or  equal  to  54.  If  this  sum 
is  less  than  54,  the  Night  Record  Fire  evaluation  must  be  refired 
until  qualification  is  achieved,  or  until  the  local  commander 
waives  the  requirement. 

Training  Objectives.  Specific  training  objectives  could  not 
be  identified  from  the  available  documentation  for  thaAS'JBJSCD 
RRM  Program  (BRM  Test  version).  Because  this  program  is  . 
a  derivative  of  the  ASUBJSCD  23-72  program,  it  is  rossonsbls  to 
assume  that  the  training  objectives  for  the  ASUBJSCD ,23—72  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  ASUBJSCD  BRM  program  (BRM 
Test  version)  for  those  training  activities  common  to  both 
programs.  For  this  reason,  the  ASUBJSCD  23-72  BRM  program 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF- FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  PHASE,  FIRING  Mon*', 


was  used  as  the  source  for  identifying  the  training  objectives 
tor  the  ASUBJSCD  3RM  program  (Bid  Test  version).  Tables  3-17 
through  B-22  present  the  objectives  Identified  from  an  examinatie- 
of  the  ASUBJSCD  23-72  BRM  program. 

Program  Training  Practices.  Program  training  practices  con- 
,  sist  of  the  training  techniques,  devices,  exercises,  and  refer¬ 
ences  required  for  the  conduct  of  training  (both  Instruction  and 
practice  activities).  In  this  section  of  the  report,  the  prac¬ 
tices  characteristic  of  the  ASUBJSCD  BRM  program  (BRM  Test  ver¬ 
sion)  are  identified  and  discussed.  These  were  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  documentation  for  this  program  and  from  in¬ 
formation  compiled  during  interviews  with  personnel  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the, Fort  Jacksoh  BRM  Test. 

Training  Techniques.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  prac¬ 
tical  exercises  represent  the  training  techniques  used  to  con¬ 
duct  training  in  this  program.  Lectures  are  relatively  short 
verbal  presentations  presented  by  the  training  staff  to  audi¬ 
ences  of  trainees.  During  these  presentations,  trainee  partici¬ 
pation  is  limited  to  asking  questions  about  subject,  matter  that 
is  unclear  or  to  answering  questions  posed  by  the  lecturer.  In 
this  program,  lectures  lasting  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  were 
initiated  at  the  first  of  instructional  periods  to  present  and 
explain  the  subject  matter  to  be  addressed  during  the  period. 

, Domonst rat  Ions  are  a  means  of  presenting  or  couBuntcatlng 
Information  about  a  topic  In  which  a  trainer  shows  the  trainees 
what  actions  they  are  supposed  to  take  and  the  appropriate  way 
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Intermediate  Training  Objective  III 


(continued) 
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Condition:  Not  stated 


Table  B-19 

RECORD  FIRE  PREPARATION  I  PHASE:  AKMT  SUBJECT  SCHEDULE  BRM  PROCRAM  (BRM  F.ST  VERSION) 
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TRAINING  OBJECTIVES  TOR  THE  AUTOMATIC  RIFLE  FIRWC  PHASE :  ARMV  SUBJECT  SCHEDULE  BRM  PROCKAM  <«RM  TEST  VERSION 


TRAINING  OBJECTIVES  FOR  THE  NIGHT  RIFLE  FIRING  FHASE:  AJUff  SUBJECT  SCHEDULE  BUM  PROGRAM  (BUM  TEST  VERSION) 


of  performing  the  required  jtt  Lo.i;t.  The  demonstrations  employed 
in  this  program  were  relatively  short  (about  five  minutes  in 
’ength).  For  the  most  part,  they  were  used  during  the  initial 
stages  of  instructional  periods  to  show  trainees  how  to  perform 
the  tasks  to  he  completed  during  these  periods.  Examples  of 
typical  demonstrations  are  as  follows: 

o  Demonstration  of  ha»[  to  use  the  M16AI  sights 
o  Demonstration  of  firing  positions 
o  Demonstrations  of  the  "Eight  Steady-Hold  Factors" 
o  Demonstration  of  the  night-fire  pointing  technique 

A  practical  exercise  is  a  series  of  drills  carried  out  to 
practice  the  accomplishment  of  a  specified  skill  or  set  of 
skills.  In  this  program  this  technique  was  the  most  frequently 
used  training  method.  For  each  instructional  period,  at  least 
one  practical  exercise  was  always  completed  by  the  trainees  in. 
order  to  develop  proficiency  in  the  application  of  the  subject 
matter  presented  via  lectures  or  demonstrations.  Examples  of 
these  exercises  are  as  follows: 

o  Sighting  device  practice 
o  Live- firing  exercises 

o  Target  detection  and  range  estimation  practice 

Training  Devices.  The  practical  exercises  completed  during 
a  weapons,  training  program  frequently  require  the  use  of  training 
devices.  Such  exercises  constitute  the  most  applied  training 
method,  tn  this  program,  four  training  devices  were  employed 
to  support  BRM  training:  the  M15,  Paige,  and  M16A1  sighting 


devices.  Addtci  ■■r..»lly,  a  training  atd,  the  Shot  Group  Analvsis 
Card  1*5  used  to  support  this  training. 

The  Ml 5  sighting  device  (shown  in  Figure  1  )  is  used  in  a 
practical  exercise  by  the  trainee  to  help  him  obtain  a  correct 
Idea  of  what  constitutes  an  appropoiate  M16A1  sight  picture.  To 
use  the  device,  he  manipulates  Tab  l  until  the  sights  are  cor¬ 
rectly  aligned.  Next,  he  adjusts  Tab  2  until  the  aiming  point  is 
in  the  correct  position.  The  aiming  point  should  be  on  top  of 
the  front  sight.  The  front  sight  should  be  centered  in  the  circle 
The  Paige  sighting  device  (shown  in  Figure  2  }  is  also  uend  to 
practice  sight  alignment  and  placement  of  the  aiming  point.  It 
is  inserted  In  the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  target  end  up.  The  slide 
is  then  manipulated  by  the  trainee's  partner  until  the  trainee 
says  stop.  The  "stop"  command  is  given  when  the  trainee  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  target  is  on  top  of  the  front  sight.  Finally, 

i 

the  M16A1  sighting  device  is  used  by  the, trainer  to  view  the  same 
sight  picture  ms  the  trainee.  This  device  Is  attached  to 
the  rear  sight  of  the  trainee's  rifle.  The  trainer, 
looking  in  the  window,  can  see  abrupt  changes  in  the  trainee's 
sight  picture  Moments  before  firing.  The  nature  of  these  changes 
and  their  basiM  is  noted  by  the  trainer  end  communicated  to  the 
trainee  along  with  appropriate  guidance  for  correcting  errors  in 
aiming  technique. 

The  Shot  Group  Analysis  Card  (shown  in  Figure  3  )  is  used 
to  assess  trainee  performance  after  completion  of  a  live-fire 
exercise.  As  nhown  In  this  figure,  reasons  for  various  shot 
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Figure  3.  Shot  group  ana L vs  is  card. 
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groups  can  be  determined  by  3imply  interpreting  the  information 
provided  on  the  card's  face. 

Training  Exercises.  The  prime  means  used  to  support  the 
practice  of  BRM  skills  in  this  program  is  the  live-fire  exercise. 
During  such  exercises,  trainees  fire  a  specific  number  of  rounds 
at  specific  arrays  of  targets  which  vary  in  terms  of  the  range  of 
the  targets  fired  on  and  the  number  of  targets  available  for  en¬ 
gagement  at  a  given  time.  In  addition,  BRM  shill  practice  is 
supported  by  non-firing  exercises;  Two  basic  non-firing 
exercises  that  are  used  to  support  instruction  in  this  program 
are:  the  Transposition  exercise,  and  the  "Ball  and  Dummy"  exercise. 

The  Transposition  exercise  is  designed  to  teach  the  trainee 
sight  alignment  and  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  shot  group  analysis 
to  correct  an  improper  sighting  technique.  The  exercise  is  nor¬ 
mally  conducted  from  the  prone  position  in  the  following  way: 

First,  the  trainee  braces  his  rifle  in  a  rifle  rest  and  assumes 
the  prone  position  next  to  the  rifle. ,  His  right  eye  is  situated 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  rear  sight  without  disturbing  the 
lay  of  the  weapon.  Concurrently,  another  trainee  moves  to  end 
sits  on  the  target  box  which  la  located  IS  meters  in  front  of 
the  first  trainee.  A  piece  of  white  paper  is  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  box.  Next,  the  second  trainee  holds  a  target  disk 
(See  Figure  *  )  in  front  of  the  paper.  The  first  trainee  now 
aligns  the  rifle  with  the  center  of  the  box  and  indicates, 
verbally,  to  the  second  trainee  to  adjust  the  target  disk 
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Figure  4.  Target  disk  used  during  the  conduct  of  the  Transposition  Exercise. 


!■  .  t  o  his  i  pa  t  rue t i  on  a  .  AHi’istwnts  in  the  lnr.it  ion  of  t  tie 

r  *  i ;  sV  ,;r-.r  :  irt'  i  !  ■  t~  {  t  argot  /‘:  i  ghf  -»1  i gnment  is 

obtained.  Next,  the  second  trainee  indicates  the  target  location 
by  marking  the  paper  wita  a  pencil  point  passed  through  a  hole 
in  the  disk.  This  procedure  is  completed  three  times.  After  the 
lost  time,  a  1-point  shot  group  is  Inspected  and  suggestions  for 
corrections  In  the  first  trainee's  sighting  technique  are  made. 

Tiie  "Bail  and  Dummy"  exercise  provides  guidance  for  the  proper 
way  to  squeeze  the  trigger  during  firing.  In  this  exercise,  an  instruc¬ 
tor  loads  a  series  of  dummy  and  live  rounds  into  the  rifle.  The 
order  of  loading  is  unknown  to  the  trainee.  Next,  the  trainee 
aims,  applies  the  steady-hold  factors  and  fires.  When  the  dummy 
r  ev.d  is  fired  errors  in  trigger  pull  and  breathing  are  evident. 
Suggestions  for  improving  the  trigger  pull  are  then  made. 

Training  References.  Table  B-23  presents  the  references  used 
to  support  this  program’s  marksmanship  training  and  evaluation 
activities.  Table  B-23  shows  that  this  program  is  guided  by  three 
references.  However,  FM  23-9  is  the  primary  reference. 

THE  FORT  BENNINC  BRH  PROGRAM 

Description  of  Program  Training  and  Evaluation  Activities. 

Program  Organization.  The  Fort  Benning  BRM  program  (see 
Table  8-24)  consists  of  ten  periods:  eight  involving  instruction 
and  practice  activities  and  two  involving  evaluation  activities. 
IiiplcniciU.it  ion  of  the  program  requires  3S  hours  and  334  rounds  of 
inrim i i  Ion .  I'ihm  t  i.’ii.il  I v.  flic  program  consists  of  six  phases: 
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u,  Preparatory  Mark.3inaiial-.ip 

a  Record  Fire  Preparation 
o  Day  Record  Fire  Evaluation 
o  Automatic  Rifle  Firing 
o  Night  Ril le  Firing 

Table  8-25  indicates  the  periods  of  instruction  included  in 
each  phase  and  the  distribution  of  hours  and  rounds  of  ammunition 
across  phases.  Inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  the  majority 
of  hours  and  rounds  allocated  for  this  program  are  used, as  In  the 
ASUBJSCD  program,  within  the  Preparatory  Marksmanship  and  Record 
Fire  Preparation  training  phases  and  the  Record  Fire  evaluation 
phases.  These  are  the  phases  designed  to  teach  and  evaluate 
the  proper  handling  and  accurate  firing  cf  the  M16A1  rifle. 

As  in  the  ASUBJSCD  program,  the  training  and  evaluation  ' 
phases  defining  the  Fort  Benning  program  are  implemented  sequen¬ 
tially.  Orientation  and  Mechanical  Training  and  Preparatory 
Marksmanship. training  are  requisite  to  the  Record  Fire  Prep¬ 
aration  phase  and  the  Day  Record  Fire  evaluation.  The  Day  Record 
Fire  evaluation  phase  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  a 
trainee  enters  the  Automatic  Rifle  Firing  phase.  Automatic  rifle 
firing  is  requisite  to  completion  of  the  Record- Fire  evaluation. 
Implicit  in  the  structure  of  this  program  Is  the  same  philosophy 
that  guides  the  ASUBJSCD  program.  That  Is,  BRM  skills  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  requisite  to  Automatic  and  Night  Rifle  Firing 
training  and  evaluation.  Further,  as  in  the  ASUBJSCD  program, 

B?.M  quail  f  (cat  ion  occurs  once  the  Day  and  Night  Record  Fire 
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evaluations  have  both  been  successfully  completed. 

Orientation  and  Mechanical  Training.  This  phase  is  conducted 
in  a  classroom.  Trainees  are  first  briefed  on  the  scope  of  rifle 
marksmanship  training  and  rifle  nomenclature.  That  briefing  is 
followed  by  an  introduction  to  rifle  clearing  techniques.  Next, 
trainees  are,  taught  to  disassemble  and  assemble  the  rifle  and  are 
shown  how  to  perform,  a  function  check.  Instruction  in  disassembly 
and  assembly  and  loading  and  unloading  the  magaxine  and  rifle 
follows.  Stoppages,  immediate  action,  and  remedial  action  are 
discussed. 

Trainees  are  next  shown  how  to  care  for.,  clean,  and  lub¬ 
ricate  the  rifle  and  magazine.  Finally,  the  types  of  ammunition 
used  in  firing  the  MI6A1  are  presented  and  discussed.  Addition¬ 
ally,  during  this  program  phase,  trainees  complete  practical  exer¬ 
cises  designed  to  measure  their  ability  to  perform  each  of  the 
following  tasks: 

o  Clear,  disassemble,  and  assemble  the  rifle 
o  Conduct  a  function  check 
o  Clean  the  rifle 

o  Load  and  unload  the  magazine  and  rifle 
o  Perform  lmedlate  action  on  the  rifle  , 
o  Perform  preventive  maintenance  on  the  rifle 

"Success"  In  this  phase  Is  measured  In  terms  of  how  well  these 
Casio  are  completed,  with  the  most  Importance  being  placed  on  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  clearing,  disassembly,  and  assembly  of  the  rifle. 


Preparatory  Marksmanship .  Implemented  on  a  25-meter  range, 
tnifi  pttase  involves  instruction  in  the  following  marksmanship 
fundamentals: 

•-*  How  to  aim  the  rifle 
o  How  to  hold  the  rifle 
o  Assumption  of  firing  positions 
o  Trigger  control 
o  The  act  of  fallowthrough 
o  Sight  correction 

Eight  hours  and  42  rounds  of  ammunition  distributed  across 
three  instructional  periods  (See  Table  B-25)  are  allocated  for  this 
phase.  This  phase  Is  successfully  completed  once  the  trainee 
battleslght  zeroes  his  weapon. 


Preparatory  Marksmanship  Training  (1).  During  this  two 
hour  session,  sight  alignment,  placement  of  the  aiming  point, 
focus  of  the  eye,  and  the  importance  of  aiming  are  discussed. 

Next,  the  foxhole  firing  position  and  the  eight  steady-hold 
factors  are  demonstrated.  Afterwards,  the  technique  of  fol- 
lowthrough  and  the  principles  of  shot  group  analysis  sre  ex¬ 
plained  and  demonstrated.  Next,  the  safety  requirements  for 
live-firing  are  presented  and  discussed.  Following  this  briefing, 
the  trainees  each  fire  three,  three-round  shot  groups  from  ths 
foxhole  position.  Using  ths  Shot  Group  Analysis  Card  and  judg¬ 
mental  analysis,  instructors  review  the  trainees'  shot  groups 
and  critique  their  performance. 


:  rt  p.-.ratory  Marksmanship  Training  (2)  .  At  the.  beginning 
:  this  session,  aiming  and  the  importance  o*.  sight  alignment 
i:<-  reviewed.  Next,  the  Transportat ion  Exercise  is  explained 
ind  demonstrated.  Following  this,  the  trainees  complete  the  exer- 

•  i  se.  Af  i«'iw.-ir«is.  H  e  principles  of  sight  ad  jnstmt-nt  and  the  effects 
ot  sight  changes  on  accuracy  are  discussed.  Next,  the  trainees 
receive  a  briefing  on  live-fire  safety  requirements.  Following 

this  briefing,  the  trainees  complete  a  live-fire  exercise  during 
which  three,  three-round  shot  groups  are  fired  from  the  foxhole 
tiring  position.  Again,  Instructors  critique  trainee  firing  per¬ 
formance.  This  critique  is  based  on  guidance  provided  by  the 
Shot  Group  Analysis  Card.  Concurrently,  trainees  practice 
,rss!».iii n.;  the  prone  unsupported  and  supported  firing  positions 
while  applying  the  eight  steady-hold  factors. 

Preparatory  Marksmanship  Training  (3).  Within  this  period, 
sight  changes  and  their  effects  are  reviewed;  the  achievement 
of  battlesight  zero  is  explained;  and  the  safety  requirements  ■ 
far  live-firing  are  discussed.  Next,  trainees  fire  between  6 
and  18  rounds  in  3-round  shot  groups  from  the  foxhole  firing  pos¬ 
ition  in  order  to  battlesight  zero.  Concurrently,  the  trainees 
practice  magazine  changing  and  application  of  the  steady-hold 
factors  in  the  kneeling  unsupported,  kneeling  supported,  and  prone 
insiippnrted  positions.  Also,  three,  three-round  shot  groups  are 
:t>>\  !  r  >n  Ho  kneeling  supported  And  prone  unsupported  position. 

K<coid  l  i.ro  I'T operation .  This  phase  of  training  comprises 
'•••nr*.  •’*  instruction  to  which  U8  rounds  of  ammunition  at-? 

•  illii  it  od  I*  shown  in  Tab  So'  H-2r».  The  12  hours  are  distributed 


across  three  Instructional  periods  (^?e  Table  B-?5)  .  Finch  period 
Is  conducted  on  a  Tie Id  Fire  range  having  the  capacity  to  pre¬ 
sent  both  single  and  multiple  pop-up  targets  at  ranges  out  to 
JOi)  meters  for  tine  periods  ranging  from  5  to  20  seconds. 

Introduction  to  field  Firing.  Initially  In  this  session, 
range  procedures  and  safety  precautions  are  explained.  Next,  the 
trainees  receive  an  explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  center- 
of-target  method  of  aiming.  Also,  at  this  time,  the  optimum  time- 
to-flre  concept  is  presented.  Afterwards,  the  trainees  complete 
a  UA-round  live-fire  exercise  in  field  firing  from  the  foxhole, 
prone  unsupported,  kneeling  unsupported,  and  kneeling  supported 
firing  positions.  The  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  acquaint  the 
trainees  with  the  Field  Fire  range  and  its  operation,  taring 
the  exercise,  firing  is  completed  as  shown  In  Tabla  B-26.  Only 
single  targets  are  engaged  during  this  exercise.  In  addition,  25 
meter-firing  is  continued  for  those  trainees  who  failed  to  achieve 
a  bad lesight  zero  during  the  previous  training  phasa.  Finally, 
the  trainees  review  all  of  the  firing  positions  covered  In  the 
program  up  through  this  period. 

Field  Firing.  During  this  session,  the  trainees  first  re¬ 
view  the  range  and  safety  procedures  for  flald  firing.  Next,  the 
principles  of  engaging  multiple  targets  are  presented  and  dis- 
«i!i  oii.  Afterwards,  a  36-round  live-fire  practical  exarclse  Is 
• omp I ct ed .  To  complete  this  exercise,  the  trainees  fire  16  rounds 
from  the  foxhole  position,  8  from  the  kneeling  unsupported  posi¬ 
tion,  7  from  the  prone  supported  .postt Ion,  and  5  from  the  prone 


'F  FIRINGS  IN  ROI'NDS  OF  LIVE  AMMON III ON  BY  FIRING  POSITION  AND  TARGET  RANGE 
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unsupported  position.  With  the  exception  of  2  rounds  (one  fired 
from  the  foxhole  position  and  one  from  Che  kneeling  unsupported 
position)  all  firings  In  this  exercise  are  conducted  against 
multiple  target  .  (See  Table 

Additionally,  during  this  period  the  trainees  practice 

rapid  reloading  and  Che  application  of  immediate  action.  Finally, 
trainees  receive  instruction  in  the  principles  of  target  detec¬ 
tion,  the  principles  for  selecting  an  observation  position,  and 
methods  for  conducting  a  visual  search. 

Practice  Record  Fire.  At  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
range  and  safety  procedures,  the  center-of-target  aiming  tech¬ 
nique,  and  the  principles  of  multiple  target  engagement  are  re¬ 
viewed.  Next,  a  40-round  live-fire  exercise  is  completed.  The 
purpose  of  this  exercise  Is  to  prepare  the  trainees  for  firing 
the  Record  Fire  evaluation  completed  In  the  next  phase  of  this 
program.  For  this  reason,  the  firing  requirements  of  the  pre¬ 
paratory  exercise  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Record  Fire 
evaluation  •  Table  B-28  presents  the  distribution  of  rounds  fired 
by  firing  position  and  target  range  during  the  preparatory 
exercise.  As  shewn  in  this  table,  firing  is  completed  from  only 
the  foxhole  and  prone  unsupported  positions  against  both  singla 
and  multiple  target  configurations  located  at  target  ranges  out 
to  300  meters. 

Oiy  'locord  fire  Evaluation.  The  purpose  of  this  evaluation, 
(which  requires  five  hours  tor  completion)  is  to  measure  the 
trainee’s  ability  to  proficiently  use  the  M16A1  rifle  to  engage 
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corsb.it-1  Iktr  targets.  it  is  coudueieii  on  a  Record  Fire  range  in 
Lit**  i <#i  lowing  way.  First,  tin.-  tiaLnec-s  receive  a  briefing  de¬ 
signed  to  orient  them  to  the  Record  Fire  evaluation.  Next,  spe¬ 
cific  ranee  procedures  and  safety  precautions  are  discussed. 
Afterwards,  a  40-round  live-fire  exercise  (See  Table  B-29)  is  com¬ 
pleted.  As  shown  La  Table  *l-j*  only  two  firing  positions  are  em¬ 
ployed  during  firing  (the  foxhole  and  prone  unsupported  positions) 
Two  types  of  targets  are  engaged  during  firing:  single  targets 
and  multiple  targets.  These  targets  are  located  at  short  (50- 
or  100-meter),  medium  (150-  or  200-meter),  and  long  (250-  or  300- 
meter)  ranges.,  For  each  firing  position,  the  dlstrubutlon  of 
firings  across  these  ranges  is  approximately  equal  for  single  and 
multiple  targets.  The  number  of  target  hits  achieved  during  the 
exercise  constitutes  the  trainee's  score. 

If  less  than  17  hits  are  obtained  by  a  trainee  during  the 
evaluation,  he  is  allowed  to  refire  the  exercise  until  a  score 
of  17  or  better  is  achieved.  However,  during  the  BRM  Test,  the 
number  of  refires  was  limited  to  just  two.  Trainees  falling  to 
achieve  the  minimum  score  were  either  recycled  or  the  minimum 
hit  criterion  was  waived  by  the  local  commander.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  trainee  continued  on  to  the  next  phase  of  tha  program. 

In  addition  to  the  Record  Fire  evaluation,  trainees  also  ra¬ 
ce  ived  some  Instruction  In  automatic  and  night  rifla  firing  during 

this  ph.-iin:  the  steady-hold  factors  as  they  apply  to  soldiers 
in  the  bipod-supported  prone  position,  the  pointing  techniques 
used  during  night  firing,  and  rapid  magazine  changing.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  a  practical  exercise  involving  rapid  magazine 
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i  -i. in-’ Ini'  .iiul  a tgiit-t  ire-point  ing  t  *.t  hn  i.;ut-s  is  completed. 


Automatic  Rifle  Firing  Training.  This  training  phase  is 
completed  immediately  following  the  Day  Record  rire  evaluation 
on  a  ."(-meter  r.ui<;e.  Kirct,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  automatic  firt  are  reviewed.  Then  a  comparison  demonstration 
between  automatic  and  semiautomatic  firing  is  conducted.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  demonstration,  automatic  rifle  steady-hold  factors, 
is  they  apply  In  the  b 1  pod-prom;  supported  position,  aiming, 
and  trigger  control  are  reviewed.  Trainees  are  then  Instructed 
on  automatic  tire  safety  procedures.  This  Instruction  is  followed 
by  a  25-meter  live-fire  exercise  in  the  automatic  mode.  ; ^rst, 
trainees  fire  three,  three-round  bursts  using  three-round  maga¬ 
zines,  at  standard  25-meter  automatic  fire  zero  targets  in  order 
to  obtain  a  battle-sight  zero.  Automatic  fire  templates  are  used 
to  determine  if  a  zero  is  achieved.  Next,  trainees  fire  six,  three 
round  bursts  at  --onf Igtirat ions  R  and  C  on  the  25-meter  automatic 
l .  i  r  - 1  .  .  KoMi.wli.o*  i-iti'iii'.ink'iil  ol  configurations  B  and  C,  six, 
throe- round  burnt*  are  fired  at  < on f igurablon  E  on  the  automatic 
fire  target.  These  firings  are  summarized  in  Table  B- 30. 


Night  Record  Fire  Evaluation, 
of  the  Fort  Renning  program.  It  is 
Range.  Trainees  are  given  an  orient 
t  onil'u  t  ol  the  eva I iidt  ion  and  the  r 
pro* :■  »ut  ion*  involved  in  night  firtnjj 
»<  •  i  of  in-;  lei  1 1. 1 1  and  I  tn-  p  r  i  it«  I  pi 
ml  ' «ii*  1 1  If  /fu *♦(» ■  . . i  n  i  i'll*  , r»  < 1 1  -*.  «in s 


This  Is  the  final  phase 
conducted  on  a  Night  Fire 
at  Ion  which  explains  the 
jtnge  procedures  and  safety 
Next,  the  night-flre- 
s  Involved  in  using  the 
d .  Sent,  the  use  ot  the 


i'w.1  ■ 


low  Light  Level  Sight  System  (LLLSS)  in  the  semiautomatic  mode 
is  explained  and  demonstrated.  Finally,  the  Night  Record  Fire 
exercise  is  conducted. 

To  complete  this  exercise,  trainees  fire  three  practice 
rounds  at  25-meter  targets  using  the  LLLSS  in  the  semiautomatic 
mode.  These  rounds  are  fired  to  introduce  the  soldier  to  the 
use  of  the  LLLSS  in  the  semiautomatic  mode.  Next,  ten  rounds 
for  record  are  fired  in  the  same  manner.  Afterwards,  from  the 
bipod-prone  supported  position  one,  three-round  practice  burst, 
in  which  the  first  round  is  a  tracer,  is  fired  at  25-meter  tar¬ 
gets  in  the  automatic  mode.  Next,  ten  rounds  for  record  are 
fired  at  50-meter  targets  using  the  LLLSS  in  the  semiautomatic 
mode  from  the  bipod-prone  unsupported  position.  Then,  one  three- 
round  practice  burst  is  fired  at  50-oeter  targets  using  the 
automatic  mode.  The  first  round  of  that  burst  is  a  tracer. 

Finally,  ten,  three-round  bursts  for  record  are  fired  at  50- 
meter  targets  using  the  automatic  mode.  These  firings  are 
summarized  in  Table  B-31.  Qualification  in  this  phase  is  based 
on  a  (,;o/NO-CO  criterion.  To  achieve  a  CO, .twenty  or  more  hits 
must  be  achieved  over  the  rounds  fired  for  record. 

Training  Objectives.  Specific  objectives  for  this  program 
were  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  lesson  plans  supporting 
tite  implementation  of  the  program.  These  are  presented  in  Tables 
B-32  through  B-35. 

Program  Training  Practices.  In  this  section  of  the  report,  the 
pruel ieus  characteristic  of  the  Fort  Benning  BRM  program 
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(continued) 


rtintiuu  Ofcj.ctlv*  IV 


mwiNC  c»jr.:rvrs  for  the  preparatory  kawcsnanship  phase:  port  bekkinc  brm  procra** 


C.»n<l.ltlon:  On  •  2S-«*ter  range,  during  day tine,  Riven  an  HlfiAi  rifle,  nagaiine,  and  nine  round*  of  ball  anownitfon. 

(continued) 


Intermediate  Training  Objectives 


Training  Standard:  Wall  enough  to  zero  the  weapon  (one  three-round  ehnt  group  touching  on,  or  within  a  5.2  rn  circle} 

(continued) 


Table  1-11  (concluded) 


Cuiuilt lun:  On  a  record  fire  range,  during  daylight,  given  an  M16A1  rifle,  four  magazines,  •'< > «  round*  of  acu' 

40  target*  to  shoot  at. 


TRAINING  OBJECTIVE  FOR  THE  AUTOMATIC  -RIFLE  FIRING  PHASE:  FORT  RFNN1NG  BRM  PROGRAM 
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are  discussed.  These  were  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 
POI ,  lesson  plans,  and  Information  compiled  during  interviews 
with  personnel  involved  In  the  conduct  of  the  Fort  Jackson  BRM 
Test . 


Training  Techniques.  The  techniques  employed  to  conduct 
training  for  the  Fort  Bennlng  program  were  identical  to  those 
employed  during  the  conduct  of  the  ASUBJSCD  program,  i.e.,  lec¬ 
tures,  demonstrations,  and  practical  exercises.  The  only  major 
difference  between  the  use  of  these  techniques  In  the  two  pro¬ 
grams  was  in  terms  of  types  of  dry-fire  practical  exercises 
used  to  support  preparatory  marksmanship  practice  activities. 

In  particular,  the  Fort  Benning  program  only  used  the  Trans¬ 
position  Exercise  to  support  dry-fire  aiming  and  sight  alignment 
practice.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  ASUBJSCD  program  which  . 
used  the  M15  and  Paige  sighting  devices,  in  addition  to  the: 
Transposition  Exercise,  to  support  dry-fire  aiming  and  sight 
alignment  practice. 

Training  Devices.  The  Shot  Group  Analysis  Card  was  the 
major  training  device  used  during  tha  Implementation  of  Che 
Fort  Benning  program.  Instructor  personnel  used  this  device 
to  assist  in  critiquing  the  performance  of  trainees  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  compactness  of  their  shot  groups.  Information 
printed  on  the  card  was  used  to  identify  probable  causes  for 
inadequately  compact  shot  groups. 

Training  Exercises.  Live- fire  practical  exercises  are  , 
th«*  prime  moans  used  to  support  the  practice  of  BRM  skills 
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Train  ins  References.  Tab  1  >-  B-36  presents  the  references  sup¬ 
porting  each  training  and  evaluation  phase  of  the  Fort  Benning  BKM 
program.  As  ihovi  ip  this  table  two  references’ were  employed  for 
tills  purpose:  KM  i'3-9  and  AH  J8S-63. 

THE  FORT  DIX  BRM  PROGRAM 

Description  of  Program  Training  and  Evaluation  Activities. 

Program  Organization.  The  Fort  Dix  BRM  program,  like  the 
Fort  Benning  program,  consists  of  ten  periods:  eight  involving 
training  activities  and  two  involving  evaluation  activities. 
Implementation  requires  49  hours  of  instruction  and  262  rounds 
of  ammunition  (see  Table  B-37) .  Functionally,  the  program  is 
composed  of  seven  phases.  They  are  as  follows: 

o  Orientat Ion 1  and  Mechanical  Training 
o  Preparatory  Marksmanship 
o  Record  Fire  Preparation 
o  Day  Record  Fire  1  Evaluation 
o  Day  Record  Fire  II  Evaluation 
o  Automatic  Rifle  Firing 
o  Night  Rifle  Firing 

Table  B-38  Indicates  the  periods  of  defining  each  training 
phase.  This  table  also  shows  the  distribution  of  hours  and  rounds 
of  .imimm  i  i  ion  across  phases.  An  inspection  of  this  table  Indicates 
i  lie  ni.i  jor  1 1  >  ot  I it  nits  .md  rounds  of  '  amr.un  1 1  l«*n  fired  In  tlu»  Fort 
Dix  program  or*-  ..pporr toned  to  the  Preparatory  Marksmanship  and 
Rei  oj.l  r  i  r •  •  Preparation  t  mining  phases  and  the  Record  Fire  evaluation 
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PROGRAMS  PERIODS  INCLUDED  IN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOURS  ANH  Rol’NI'S  ACROSS  THE  TRAINING  AND 
EVALUATION  PHASES  DEFINING  THE  FORT  DIX  BRM  PRO CRAM 
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T"i.  instruct  iona!  emphasis  is,  like  the-  programs  discussed 
,irrviini'-!  .  ,  .  .  flii.  hiic'lir.sr  and  firing  -f  tit  Mi  *>A!  rifle. 

Also,  1  tkfc  flit  other  BRM  programs  discussed  above,  the  training 
and  evaluation  phases  are  implemented  sequent  i ally.  The  Orien¬ 
tation  and' Mechanical  Training  phase  is  requisite  to  the  Preparatory 
Marksmanship  training  phase.  Completion- of  the  Preparatory  Marks¬ 
manship  phase  is  required  before  trainees  can  complete  the  Record 
Fire  Preparation  phase  and  the  Day  Record  Fire  evaluation  phases. 
Finally,  automatic  rifle  firing  and  night  rifle  firing  training  is 
conducted  only  after  the  Day  Record  Fire  evaluation  phases  have 
beoii  completed  satisfactorily. 

or  i  mil  at  ion  and  Meehan  icai  Tra  in  lug,  lhis  four-hour  phase 
la  conducted  It:  j  classroom  equipped  with  an  Educational  Television 

terminal  (ETV) .  The  majority  of  the  instruction  in  this  phase  is 
presented  via  the  ETV.  It  begins  with  a  presentation  of  the  history 
o'  the  i;RM  program.  This  presentation  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
rifle's  developmental  history  and  the  rifleman's  role.  Next,  . 
techniques  for  clearing  tne  rifle  are  introduced.  Afterwards, 
trainees  arc  Introduced  to  the  rifle’s  nomenclature.  Following 
this  i nt  rod-., ci  Ion,  techniques  for  taking  immediate  action,  dis¬ 
assembling  an«l  ansi-mil  J  lug  the  rifle  and' handling  stoppages  are 
introduced  and  explained.  Next,  the  methods  for  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  tin-  weapon  are  explained.  Then,  preliminary  zeroing  of 
tin-  weapon  occurs.  Finally,  a  conference  on  hearing  conservation 
is  ;  t  si-Tiud.  III.  period  i  ud-;  with  a.  performance  test  designed 
to  !>,<  isure  ?iie  trainee's  ability  to  d  i  ^assemble, ,  assemble,  and 
ipplv  imr.-d  iai  r  .i«t  ion  t.>  the  MlbAl  rifle. 

I 


!':  t  p.ir,.’-v,ry  ?'..irk-;nanshlp .  As  s*..>wn  In  Table  B-33,  this  phase 
umi‘  i  si  s  of  four  t  rain  inn  scssi^"-  t  >  -nich  -3  lvu,rs  of  tnscrjstion 

and  48  rounds  of  ammunition  (per  trainee)  have  been  allocated. 

All  of  this  phase  is  conducted  on  a  25-meter  range.  This  phase  Is 
successfully  romp  It  ted  once  the  trainee  is  able  to  battlesight 
zero  his  rifle. 

Preparatory  Rifle  Instruction  (Fundamentals).  During, this 
period,  a  conference  on  and  a  demonstration  of  the  integrated 
apt  of  firing,  including  methods  for  obtaining  sight  picture  and 
sight  alignment,  is  presented.  Also  demonstrated  and  explained 
are  the  techniques  of  aiming  point  placement,  and  eye  focusing 
while  aiming.  The  presentation  of  the  steady-hold  factors  is 
followed  by  .1  review  of  immediate  action  and  instruction  in 
assumption  of  the  prone  supported  position.  The  Transposition 
Exercise  is  completed  and  the  M15  sighting  device  employed 
during  a  practical  exercise  on  sight  alignment.  No  live-fire 
practice  is  conducted  in  this  period,  l.ei ,  only  dry-fire  exer¬ 
cises  are  employed  to  support  practice  in  aiming  and  sight  alignment. 

Introduction  to  the  Twenty-Five  Meter’Pange.  A  review  of 
aiming  technique,  the  Importance  of  sight  alignment,  and  techniques 
of  aiming  point  placement  initiate  this  instructional'  session. 

This  review  is  followed  by  the  Introduction  and  explanation  of  shot 
;.r-Mip  innlysl  ;.  Next,  .1  pr.utlo.il  exercise  is  conducted  during 
which  trainees  fire  six,  three-round  shot  groups  from  the  prone 
supported  posit  ion.  Addition  illy ,  the  Transposition  Exercise  is 
u.'.o.l  lit  support .  a  iming  practice.  During  the  completion  of' this 
exercise,  the  st iadv-ho I d  factors  of  rirle  marksmanship  are  reviewed 


1  A7 


■  i..d  ,.rac  t iced.  Tra inces  also  arc  allowed  to  hegir  staking  sight 
•lamps-  Finally,  reined i a i  work  is  completed  needed . 

Twenty-Five  Meter  Firing  (I).  In  this  session  a  review 
ns  the  integrated  act  of  firing,  including  discussions  about  shot 
group  analysis,  sight,  and  adjustments,  and  principles  of  battle- 

sight  zeroing,  is  conducted.  Next,  a  practical  exercise  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  trainees  firing  six,  three-round  shot  groups'  at  23- 
meter  targets  from  the  prone  supported  firing  position.  Trainees 
complete  the  Transposition  Exercise  and  receive  additional  instruc¬ 
tion  in  assuming  the  prone  supported  position. 


Twenty-Five  Meter  Firing  (2).  The  primary  objective  of 
thi>  session  is  to  Instruct  trainees  on  battlesight  zeroing. 

Trainees  are  first  provided  a  review  c.f: 
o  The  eight  steady-hold  factors 
o  Proper  sighting  techniques 
o  The  prone  supported  position 

o  The  principles  of  sight  adjustments  and  their  effects 
o  The  principles  of  battlesight  zeroing. 

A  practical  exercise  follows  the  review.  During  this  exercise, 
trainees  fire  four,  three-round  shot  groups  from  the  prone  supported 
position.  If  a  trainee  fails  to  battlesight  zero  hi3  weapon  at 
iliir.  time.  In-  continues  firing  until  a  battlesight  zero  is  obtained. 

Target  detection  training  and  training  In  .-assuming  the  prone 
,!>>  it  ion,  the  Knee  ting  positions  (supported  and  unsupported),  and 
trie  toxhole  standing  positions  are  also  conducted  during  this 
period..  Additionally,  exercises  involving  scanning,  target 


-  Tf.d' 


detection,  and  range  estimation  are  conducted. 


Record  Fire  Preparation.  This  phase  consists  of  two  per¬ 
iods  of  instruction.  The  first  involves  the  completion  of  a 
known  distance  firing  exercise  designed  to  allow  the  trainee  to 
check  the  battlesight  zero  of  his  weapon.  The  second  involves 
instruction  and  practice  designed  to  teach  the  trainee  the 
principles  of  engagement  for  ccabat-like  (field)  targets. 

Known  Distance  Firing.  This  period  (conducted  on  a  Known 
Distance  range)  is  initiated  with  a  review  of  steady-hold  fac¬ 
tors,  aiming  point  placement,  and  the  prone  firing  positions. 
Next,  range  and  safety  procedures  are  reviewed.  Techniques  for 
marking  and  spotting  hits  are  explained  and  demonstrated.  Next, 
techniques  for  adjusting  the  point  of  ala  are  presented.  Finally 
a  practical  exercise  is  conducted.  Trainees  fire  four,  three- 
round  shot  groups  at  200-yard  targets  from  the  prone  position. 
After  each  three-round  shot  group  is  fired,  targets  are  lowered, 
marked,  and  spotted.  Instructors  use  the  trainee's  marked  and 
spotted  targets  for  critiquing  his  performance.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  confirm  the  trainee's 
battlesight  zero.  However,  firing  at  a  200-yard  target  Is  in¬ 
appropriate  for  confirming  the  M16A1  rifle  battlesight  zero;  To 
properly  confirm  batt leslght  zero  requires  250-meter  targets. 
Therefore,  It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  conduct  this 
I  fr::r:  exercise  using  250-meter  targets. 

Field  Firing.  This  session,  conducted  on  a  Field  Fire 
range,  is  Initiated  with  a  discussion  of  range  and  safety 


procedures  (or  field  firing.  Next,  moving  with  a  loaded  weapon 


is  discussed,  following  this  instruction,  techniques  for  en¬ 
gaging  multiple  targets  are  presented  and  discussed.  Finally, 
trainees  participate  In  a  live-fire  exercise.  During  this  exer 
else,  a  total  of  36  rounds  are  fired:  nine  each  from  the  kneel¬ 
ing  supported,  kneeling  unsupported,  foxhole,  and  standing  posi¬ 
tions.  Depending  upon  the  firing  position,  either  single  or 
multiple,  or  both  types  of  targets  are  fired  upon.  Table  B-39 
presents  the  distributions  of  firings  for  the  exercise  as  a 
function  of  firing  position,  target  type,  and  target  range. 
Trainees  also  receive  instruction  in  the  foxhole  kneeling, 
kneeling  supported,  and  standing  positions  during  this  period. 

Day  Record  Fire  Evaluation.  This  evaluation  is  conducted 
In  two,  six  hour  parts.  Th«*  first  part.  Record  Fire  I,  commences 
with  an  orientation  for  tha  conduct  of  Che  exercise.  Next,  the 
principles  involved  In  detecting  end  engaging  single  and  nultiple 
combat  targets  In  their  natursl  surroundings  are  introduced,  ex¬ 
plained,  and  discussed.  Next,  the  trainees  complete  a  ten-round 
practice  exercise.  This  exercise  consists  of  firing  at  single 
targets  located  at  ranges  from  50  to  300  metsrs.  Next,  trainees 
complete  the  AO-round  Record  Firs  exercise.  Table  ’ -AO  shows 
distribution  of  single  and  multiple  targets  fired  upon  during 
this  I'xerrlse.  It  n  trainee  falls  to  achieve  20  hits,  after 
.  Mjili  i  Ini;  flu*  rclrc,  !■••  '-'’tnpleces  remedial  training.  After 
this,  he  retires  the  Record  Fire  1  exercise.  Once  this  exer¬ 
cise  has  been  suocesstully  fired,  the  trainee  Is  allowed  to 
foraplete  tin  nr  xt  phase  of  tin:  evalutf ion.  Record  Fire  II. 


Table  B-39 

ISTVi’  5)11  ION  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  FIFING  POSITION,  TARGET  TTPE, 
AND  TARGET  RANGE  :  FIELD  FIRING,  FORT  OtX  PPM  PROGRAM 


250  or  300  moter  target  ranges 


In  tills  pi  Li  sc ,  trainee's  i  umplete  a  second ,  40-round  exer¬ 
cise,  Record  Fire  II,  tiring  at  both  single  and  multiple  targets 
tr.ee  Table  3-40).  Prior  to  completing  this  exercise,  trainees  are 
allowed  to  fire  another  10  practice  rounds.  To  successfully  com¬ 
plete  this  part  of  the  evaluation,,  the  trainees  must  achieve  a 
minimum  score  of  23  (hits). 

If  a  trainee  fails  to  bring  his  total  Record  Fire  score  to 
43  (20  hits  in  Record  Fire  I  and  23  hits  in  Record  Fire  It),  he 
completes  remedial  training.  After  this  training,  he  ref Ires 
Record  Fire  II.  During  the  BRM  Test,  two  refires  were  allowed,  if 
after  the  second  retire,  he  failed  to  achieve  the  minimum  score  of 
43  hits,  at  the  option  of  his  commanding  officer,  the  trainee  was 
returned  to.  an  earlier  point  in  BRM  training  or  the  minimum  score 
requirement  was  waived.  In  the  latter  case,  the  trainee  proceeded 
to  the  next  phase  of  the  program.  Automatic  Rifle  Firing. 

Automatic  Rifle  Firing.  In  this  phase,  which  is  .conducted 
on  a  Night  Fire  range  in  this  program,  trainees  are  first  given 
.a  demonstration  of  the  fundamentals  of  aromatic  rifle  marksman¬ 
ship.  Next,  they  review  rapid  magazine  changing',  the  center-of- 
target  engagement  technique,  the  primary  firing  position,  the  bi* 
pod-supported  prone  position;  area  target  engagement,  and  fire 
distribution.  Following  this  instruction,  a  practical  exercise 
is  completed.  This  exercise  consists  of  firing  36  rotunds  (in  3- 
r-’unJ  burst-.)  at.  30-netcr,  !.-type  silhouette  targets  which  appear 
for brief  periods  of  time. 

Night  Rifle  Firing.  This  phase  begins  with  instruction 


In  t  tx I  gttt  - !  i  iv-  'oi'.iJ  Ir.K  >  ..  .....  -u:d  the  r  • !  it  i  'nshtp-'  r-f 

automatic  and  semi-automatic  fire  to  night  fire.  Following  this 
instruction,  a  practical  exercise  is  conducted  during  which 
trainees  fire,  two,  i;,- round  magazines  in  two-  to . three-round 
hursts  at  the  Ml-n  ■  t  er,  E-tvpo  silhouette  targets  from  the  bipod- 
prone  suppoited  position.  A  minimum  of  four  hits  are  required 
tor  a  "Go”  (pass)  status.  Completion  of  this  phase  marks  the 
end  of  the  Fort  Dix  BRM  program. 

Training  Objectives,  ^ellonics  examined  the  lesson  plans  used 
to  implement  the  Fort  Dix  BRM  program.  Each  session's  objec¬ 
tives  wore  associated  with  one  of  the  training  phases  described 
previously.  Tables  B-41  through  B-44  report  the  results  of, that 
effort. 

Progran  Training  Practices.  In  this  section,  the  training 
pr.ni  ires  characteristic  of  this  BRM  program  are  presented  and 
discussed.  These'  were  derived  from  an  inspection, of  the  docu¬ 
mentation  for  this  program,  ,  the  program  POI,  its  associated 

lesson  plans,  and  information  derived  from  interviews  with  per¬ 
sonnel  associated  with  the  Implementation  of  the  program  during 
the  BRM  Test.  1  , 

t  raining  Iccimigues.  Lei  lures ,  demonstrations ,  and  prac— 

1  l>  il  f.v  It  I  •  *  *  t  Vtiere  l  he  plIiiMIV  monte:  by  wh  I  ill  I  lie  I'url  it  1  X 

p'tt'.sam  was  implemented.,  lhe  use  of  these  techniques  paralleled 
that  (if  the  ASFB.ISGD  progt  ;im.  •  • 


TRAINING  OBJECTIVE  FOR  THE  ORIENTATION  AND  MECHANICAL  TRAINING  PHASE;  FORT  DIX  BUM  PRO  CRAM 


Table  B-42 
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TRAINING  OBJECTIVE  FOR  IHF  AUTOMATIC  IlfU  FTRINC  AND  XICHT  RIFLE  FIRING  PHASE:  FOKT  !>IX  SRM  PROGRAM 
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primary  diagnostic  aid  used  by  instructors  conducting  the  Fort 
Pix  BRM  program.  The  M15  Training  Device  was  used  to  assist 
trainees  Ln  learning  how  to  obtain  a  proper  sight  picture.  This 
device  was  also  used  to  show  trainees  how  to  place  their  aiming 
point. 

Training  References.  Table  B-4S  shows  the  Instructional 
references  used  to  support  the  Fort  IHx  BRM  program.  Like  the 
ASUBJSCD  program,  it  reflects  use  of  one  primary  information 
source,  FM  23-9. 
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REFERENCES  USED  DURING  THE  CONDUCT  OF  TOE  FORT  DIX  BRM  PROGRAM 
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PERIODS  DEFINING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROGRAM  HOURS  AND  ROUNDS  OF  AMMUNITION 
ACROSS  PERIODS:  FORT  JACKSON  BRM  PROGRAM 


ib'<-  H— •♦?  presents  t'n<  ;>«  :  i-  !■.  oi  •nu  met  lor,  Included  i  "> 

each  phase  and  the  distribution  of  hours  and  rounds  of  ammunition 
across  t'.u'h  of  the  phases.  The  table  shows  that  the  majority  of 
hours  and  rounds  are  expended  t.u  tue.  preoar.atorv  marksmanship, 

Re<  >rd  fire  prepared, i on .  and  the  •  ard  V! re  phases.  These 

phases  emphasize  the  proper  Handling  and  accurate  firing  of  the 
M16A1  rifle. 

like  the  other  BRM  programs,  this  program's  phose9  are 
sequentially  implemented.  Orientation  and  Mechanical  training, 
and  preparatory  marksmanship  training  are  requisite  to  Record 
Fire  Preparation  I  training  and  the  Record  Fire  I  evaluation. 

Completion  of  th.se  phases  is  required  before  Record  Fire  Prepar¬ 
ation  II  training  and  the  Record  Fire  II  evaluation  are  completed. 

Night  Rifle  Firing  training  is  completed  before  Automatic  Fire  training. 

Orientation  and  Mechanical  Training.  This  training  phase 
is  conducted  in  .a  classroom.  It  begins  with  instruction  in  the 
hi-. i  irv  of  rifle  marksmanship  in  vhirh  trainees  .are  introduced 
to  itio  i !  r 1  o '  * .  developmental  history  and.  to  the  rifleman's  role 
in  combat.  Next;  the  trainees  receive  a  demonstration  and  prac¬ 
tical  exercise  on  clearing  the  rifle.  This  exercise  Is  followed 
bv  a  presentation  of  the  rifle's  nomenclature.  Instruction  in 
principles  of  immediate  action  follows.  Trainees  ire  then  taught 
how  to  disassemble  and  assemble  the  M16AI.  Afterwards,  they  at? 
shewn  how  to  handle  stoppages.  Next,  instruction  is  presented  on 
the  care,  (leaning,  and  lubrication  r.f  the  rifle.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  In rui  r Ion  on  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  rifle. 

,M  ■  , 


PROGRAM  PERIODS  INCLUDED  IN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOURS  AND  ROUNDS  ACROSS 
THE  TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION  PHASES  DEFINING  THE  FORT  JACKSON  BRM  PROGRAM. 
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f*  1  i k«i  !  i  V  ,  i  I  ..  t  f  .  i  .!•  I  w  »!  t l ' d  i  i  O  :  -  '  '  I 

in  t  :»i ,  is  ~  .'a  'jrcJ  la  t'-rna  i  how  weil  me  task.3  are  eos- 

..  .tftf -i  i  .?  ir.«;  p--  i  i'al  <•■■  •!  Lvb,  -rost  ir.?ort-«cce  einz 

.  .  :  .!  "i  i  t- .. r  t  .  .  ’  1  ;  V ...  .s.-e-nr  lv  ‘  t  V  r  i f  ’  " 

ar  •.*  r  .*  ';.u^s-.<vv  This  uhw>«.  un-,tstj  .f  lr.strur- 

tlon  and  practice  activities  designed  to  teach  the  trainee  how 
to  aim  and  hold  tie  rifle;  now  to  assume  a  firing  position;  how 
to  squeeze  the  trigger;  how  to  followthrough;  and  how  to  adjust 
the  sights.  Table  c-47  snows  the  periods  included  in  this  phase 
t  ie  hour-  ailornt-sJ  for  the  ph.tse  and  the  rounds  of  ammunition 
firei  durLh-j  t'.  -  phase .  Ai  i  af  the  instruction  and  practice  com- 
pl  t  ..  J  I.ri.g  :'x  pi. a  u:  is  ir.p'.tr.ont c J  :r  u  7^-v.c iter  range 
facility.  This  phase  Is  successfully  completed  once  the  trainee 
b.V t  1(  jig:.:  ■  ■  hi, s  weapon. 

Introduce  ion  to  Marksmanship.  Initially,  during  this  ses-  • 
sion,  the  trainees  receive  an  explanation  and  demonstration  on  the 
ef  f s  of  liming  the  Hi6Al.  hext,  the  trainees  are  briefed  on 
the  principles  of  3ight  alignment  and  the  techniques  Involved  in 
■aiming  point  placement.  Also,  ths  trainees  are  Introduced  to 
shot  group  analysis  with  specific  reference  to  the  principles  of 
sighting  and  aiming  point  placement.  Following  this  instruction, 
tie  trainees  are  shown  how  to  use  the  Ml5,  Ml6,  and  Paige  sighting 
devices.  Practical  work.  with  the  Paige  and  M16  devices  and  the 
Tr.ir.jp.isit  i -n  R>.pr<  lse  < osu'k  next.  Afcervards,  trainees  are, 
shown  now  ; ,j  aa-.uiip  cho  prom’  supported  position.  Trigger 
squeeze  i.<  practiced  using  the  "Washer  &  Dime"  exercise. 


Preparatory  Marksmanship  Training.  Trainee  attainment  of 
bactlesight  zero  is  the  primary  objective  of  this  training  ses¬ 
sion.  It  begins  with  a  review  of  the  prone  supported  position, 
the  procedure  for  immediatt:  action,  aiming  techniques,  sight 
adjustment,  ai'd  the  effects  of  sight  adjustment.  Next,  the 
principles  of  battleaight  zero  are  introduced  and  explained. 

Trainees  then  complete  the  "Ball  ar.d  DuBany"  exercise,  which  is 
designed  to  detect  errors  in  trigger  control,  lir.aliy.  battle- 
sight  zero  is  established  by  firing  31  rounas  in  ten,  three- 
round  shot  groups  from  the  prone  supported  position.  Trainees 
also  practice  assuming  thu  prone  support-d  position  and  complete 
the  Transposition  Exercise.  Aiming  <s  practiced  using  the  M16 
and  Paige  sighting  devices.  T*-’gger  squeeze  is  also  practiced 
using  the  "Washer  4  ll^e"  ;s  refno. 

Record  Fire  Prouratlon  I.  This  phase  includes  two,  eight- 
hour  sessions  (See  V.ble  B-47).  Both  are  conducted  on  a  Field  Fire 
range.  However,  <.~:np  let  ion  o'  tv  ?  session,  additionally  re¬ 

quires  the  use  of  a  T»  anty- » tve  i*te"'  range. 

Int roduct Ion _:o  Flei  J  Firing.  This  session  commences  with 
a  discussion  of  the  center-of-target  method  of  engagement  and 
the  effects  of  wind  on  firing.  This  instruction  is  followed  by  a 
72-round  11 vt— fire  practical  exercise  involving  the  engagement  of 
single  targets.  The  exercise  is  fired  from  only  the  foxhole  and 
prone  unsupported  positions  jnd  la  completed  in  two  separate 
phases.  Table  «-'•»  .-.liow*.  the  distribution  of  firings  by  field  fire 


LI BIT  ION  OF  FIRINGS  IN  ROUNDS  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION  BY  FIRING  PHASE,  FIRING  POSITIO! 
RANGE:  INTRODUCTION  TO  FIELD  FIRING,  FORI  JACKSON  BRM  PROGRAM 
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;  r  i a j;  uio- !  c :  ■  :n  jjhi  i  ar;:ot  r.-uge.  Trii  nee's  complete  cor- 
roctivt;  firing  as  required.  The  purpose  of  corrective  firing  is 
to  sake  any  sight  adjustments  necessary  for  attaining  battlesight 
aero.  Trainees  also  receive  instruction  in  tat  get  detection 
techniques  and  In  the  methods  of  local ing  and  marking  single  and 
multiple  targets.  Next,  the  principles  for  conducting  target 
engagements  in  combat  are  discussed.  If  time  permits,  the  trainees 
review  and  practice  assuming  the  prone  supported,  the  prone  unsup¬ 
ported,  and  the  foxhole  firing  positions.  Also,  they  complete  the 
Transposition  exercise  and  use  the  M16  and  Paige  sighting  devices 
to  practice  aiming.  The  "Washer  &  Dime"  exercise  is  used  to  prac¬ 
tice  trigger' squeeze. 

Pi'e.'.d  Firing.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  phase  is  to 
teach  the  trainees  to  engage  multiple  targets  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  Day  Record  Fire  I  evaluation,  which  immediately  follows 
completion  of  this  phase.  This  training  begins  with  a  review  of 
the  fundamentals  of  aiming,  ,the  center-of-target  method  of  en¬ 
gagement,  and  the  fundamentals  of  firing  on  multiple  targets. 

Next ,■ trainees  complete  a  two  part  live-fire  practical  exercise. 
During  each  part  of  the  exercise,  36  rounds  are  fired'  from  the 
foxhole  and  prone  unsupported  positions  at  mainly  multiple  tar¬ 
gets.  Table  B-49  presents  the  distribution  of  the  firings  by 
firing  phase ,  firing  position,  target  type,  and  target  range. 

Dc ;  Record  Fire  I  Evaluation.  The  purpose  of  this  exer¬ 
cise  is  to  evaluate  tin:,  ability  of  the  trainee  to  engage  rombat- 

1  lkc  target  ;.  This  Is  the  first  of\  three  Record  Fire  evaluations 

\  .  •  .  , 

■  '  .  I'M  ■  .  '  ‘  '  ' 


in  this  progratt.  this  phase,  ^t:u!’u.Ceil  ;n  a  Record  'ire  range.  Is 
initiated  wit! i  'a  briefing  on  the  conduct  ci  Daylight  kecord  Firing. 
Next,  tin.*  principles  of  detecting  and  engaging  single  and  multiple 
Coiih.jt  targets  in  their  natural  stir  roundings  are  reviewed.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  rt'v!ev,  the  Record  Fire  I  exercise  is  completed.  For 
this  exercise,  trainees  tire  40  rounds  from  the  foxhole  and  prone 
unsupported  positions  at  single  and  multiple  targets  fsee  Table  B-50) 
Successful  completion  of  this  evaluation  is  based  on  attainment 
of  20  or  more  hits. 


Training  completed  concurrently  with  this  evaluation  i3  re¬ 
medial  in  nature,  i.e.,  trainees  receive  instruction  in  areas  of 
identified  need.  Previously  introduced  BRM  fundamentals  are  re¬ 
viewed  or  practized.  Moreover,  if  a  trainee  fails  to  achieve  the 
20  hit  minimum,  he  ref ires  the  Record  Fire  exercise.  During  the 
BRM  Teat,  refires  were  limited  to  two  per  trainee.  If  the  second 
ref  ire  was  not  successfully  completed,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding  officer,  the  trainee  was  recycled  to  an  earlier  point 
in  the  program,  or  the  minimum  requirement  vas-warlved.  In  the 

*  f 

latter  case,  the  trainee  proceeded  to  the  next  program  phase. 


Record  Fire  Preparation  II.  This  two  part  training  phase  is 
conducted  on  a  Field  Fire  range.  During  the  first  part,  tech¬ 
niques  of  moving  with  a  loaded  weapon  and  rapid  reloading  are 
covered.  Next,  the  trainees  practice  assuming  the  standing, 
km*' 1  lug  unsupported^  and  prone  unsupported  positions.  The  move¬ 
ment  fo  successive  firing  positions  .ind  the  assumpt  ion  of 
selected  firing  positions  Is  then  practiced. 


Next. ,  the  t i ulnees  fire  rounds  (in  iwc  phase* >  from  the 
foxhole,  prone  unsupported,  and  kneeling  supported  p Tuitions.  The 
rounds  are  tired  at  single  aid  mult  iple  targets  aa  shown  in  Table 

rt  -  ^  i  , 

Finally,  tra'nei-s  who  did  not'  complete  target  detection 
training  during  the  Record  Fire  Preparation  I  phase,  complete 
this  training  during  the  present  phase. 


Day  Record  Fire  II  Evaluation.  In  this  evaluation,  the  trainees 
fire  40  rounds  at  single  and  multiple  targets.  Table  B-50  shows  the 
distribution  of  rounds  fired,  by  firing  position,  target  type,  and 
target  range.  To  successfully  complete  this  exercise,  trainees 
must  obtain  a  minimum  of  27  hits.  Also,  during  this  phase,  ERM- 
related  subjects  are  reviewed  and,  as  appropriate,  remedial  train¬ 
ing  occurs.  Trainees  failing  to  attain  the  minimum  score  of  27 
(hits)  receive  remedial  training.  Afterwards,  they  refire  the 
Record  Fire  II  evaluation,  at  least  two  times.  As  was  true  for 
the  Record  Fire  I  evaluation,  the  Record  Fire  II  evaluation  was 
re  fired,  at  most,  twice  during  the  BRM  Test.  If  the  minimum 
number  of  hits  required  to  complete  the  exercise  is  achieved  dur¬ 
ing  refiring,  the  trainees  go  on  to  Night  Rifle  Fifing  training. 

If  they  do  not,  upon  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer, 
they  are  recycled  to  an  earlier  point  in  the  training  program, 
or  the  minimum  requirement  is  waived. 

Night  R i  f l>v  Firing.  This  tfalning  phase  is  conducted  on  a 
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N  Li’.ht  Fire  range.  irninn’.p  bi  ,;ir.s  with  .1:1  explanation  and 
domonstrot  Lon  of  tin.*  night-tii  pointing  technique.  This  in- 
st  met  ini  is  •ar.ipi  ted  during  i  i  gin  hours.  It  is  followed 
iv  ;  .T.ii't  !.  »!  ;  i  •  i  rut  m  t  he  N  i  >t*it  ’locoed  Fire  exercise.  This 
practice  firing,  i  also  completed  during  daylight  hours.  The 
practice  exercise  <,ii,  shown  in  Table  B-52)  involves  firing  66 
rounds  at  25-aad  50-moter  targets.  Both  the  semiautomatic  and 
automatic  trades  of  fire  are  used  during  the  completion  of  the 
exercise. 

•  Night  Record  rire  Evaluation.  This  phase  is  initiated 
tinned i.itel v  following  the  completion  of  the  previous  phase.  It 
begins  with  a  review  of  the  principles  of  night  Vision  and  the 
night-fire-pointing  technique.  After  completing  the  review, 
trainees  complete  the  Night  Record  Fire  exercise  summarized  in 
T,  Me  B-52.  Qualification  occurs  in  this  phase  if  the  trainee 
achieves  7  or  more  hits.  If  he  obtains  fewer  than  7  hits,  then 
the  Night  Record  Fire  exercise  is  refired  until  the  minimum 
number  of  requirements  is  waived  by  the  local  commander.  Con¬ 
current  training  in  BRM-related  subjects  is  also  conducted  on 
an  as  needed  basis  during  this  phase. 

Automatic  Rifle  Firing.  This  training  phase  is  th>.  last  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Fort  Jackson  program.  It  is  implemented  on  a  Modified 
Field  lire  range.  The  phase  begins  with  a  briefing  on  the  fundamental 
of  automatic  rifl>*  marksmanship,  including  rapid  magazine  changing, 
ihr  center-of -target  method  of  target  engagement,  and  the  primary' 

1 iring  posit  ion  (bipod-prone  supported  position).  Next,  area  target 
engagement  and  the  technique  of  tire  d istr  ibut ion  are  addressed. 
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Foiloving  this  instruction,  techniques  for  engaging  automatic 
Field  Fire  targets  are  introduced  and  explained.  Finally,  a 
^2-round  live-fire  practical  exercise  is  conducted.  This  exer-r 
else  involves  firing  12  founds  from  the  bipod-prone  supported 
position  at  25-meter  targets  and  30  rounds  in  the  same  position 
at  75-meter  targets.  These  are  fired  in  3-round  hursts.  .Parti¬ 
cipation  in  tills  exercise  completes  the  Fort  Jackson  BUM  program. 

Training  Objectives.  A  review  of  the  documentation  for  the 
Fort  Jackson  program  failed  to  yield  the  training  objectives 
developed  to  support  the  program.  This  program,  however,  is  a 
modification  of  the  BRM  program  described  in  the  ASUBJSCD  23-72. 
Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  objectives  for 
common  training  phases  are  essentially  the  same.  Based  on  this 
assumption,  training  objectives  for  the  Fort  Jackson  program 
were  derived  from  an  analysis  of  thp  Objectives  for  the  BRM 
program  described  in  the  ASUBJSCD  23-72.  Tables  B-53  through  R-58 
present  the  derived  objectives  on  a  program  phase  -  by  -  phase 
basis. 

Program  Training  Practices.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  discuss  the  training  practices  supporting  the  implementation 
of  the  Fort  Jackson  BRM  program.  These  were  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  available  documentation  for  this  BRM  program, 
i.e.,  the  program  POI  and  information  derived  from  interviews 
with  program  personnel  at  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina. 

Training  Techniques.  Demonstration*, lectures,  and 
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TRAINING  OBJECTIVES  FOR  THE  RECORD  FIRE  PREPARATION  II  PHASE:  FORT  IACKSON  BfW  PROGRAM 


ST  JACKSOK  BRM  PROS RAM 


iu\u  t  i  a!  f\i-r,'isi-i,  .is  in  the  other  three  programs,  were  the 
•»  t nous  usee  t  v  .>ii;v.’ort  the  :  i  nJnct  of  the  Fcrt  Jackson  BRM 

program.  In  general,  the  frequency  of  their  use  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  the  frequency  of  use  in  the  ASUBJSCD  program. 

Ira  ininj^JJev  ires.  The  Flint  Croup  Analysis  Card  was  the 
primary  diagnostic  device  used  by  Fort  Jackson  program  personnel. 
As  discussed  previously,  this  card  lists  reasons  for  unsatis¬ 
factory  shot  groups.’  Additionally,  the  M15,  M16,  and  Paige 
Sighting  Devices  were  used  to  teach  proper  sight  alignment  and 
aiming  point  placement. 

Training  Exercises.  The  training  exercises  used  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Fort  Jackson's  BRM  program  include  live-fire 
exercises,  the  Transposition  Exercise,  and  the  "Ball  and  Dummy" 
exercise.  As  above,  the  frequency  of  their  use  closely  approxi¬ 
mates  that  of  the  ASUBJSCD  program.  In  addition  this  program 
also  employs  the  "Washer  l  Dime"  exercise  for  practicing  trigger 
pull  technique.  This'  exercise,  is  conducted  in  the  following 
way : 

The  "Washer  &  Dime"  exercise  also  provides  correc-. 
tive  guidance  to  trainees  who  jerk  the  trigger 
during  firing  because  of  improper  breathing  or  mus¬ 
cular  tension.  During  the  conduct  cf  this  exercise, 
the  trainte  is  told  to  assume  a  designated  firing 
l- j  t  ion .  Next,  the  instructor  places  a  large  washer 
■  >t>  i  |ie  front  of  the  rifle  barrel  so  that  when  the 


*  *  *u 


i  >  u.  •  ;•  ii'i.l  %  '.(u  I  hi-  .  no  ,>j  the  ?:.»{  ret 

■  ••  •:.  :  f'il'1  ft  t  *>  t*  i.U'roi, 

.1  ilimi  i/i-'t!  Jisk  i  *.  pluod.  The  trainee  then  cl  «"y — 
fires  the  weapon.  It  hi'  is  in  a  relaxed  position 
,  and  hre.t  t  r  i  n>;  properly,  the  disk  will  remain  in 

posit ;  .a:  <>!i  1 1 1 •  •‘v-i vi red  eiul  ‘of  the  barrel.  If  not, 

the-  disk. will  he  dislodged  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

By  repeating  this  exercise  a  number  of  times,  the 
trainee  can  attempt  to  improve  his  firing  technique 
bv  assuming  a  more  relaxed  position  and  reducing 
mis.  i! 1  nr  inv.i  -n  during  firing.  Success  or  failure 
In  ..ci  .itigi  i  dling  these  goals  is  readily,  apparent  each 
time  t!i<.  exercise  is  completed.  If  dry-firing  is 
,  completed  correctly,  the  disk  remains  on  the  rifle 
barrel;  otherwise,  it  falls. 

Training  References.  Table  B-59  shows  the  instructional 
re  in  renf.es  used  in  the  implementation  of  the  Fort  Jackson 
The  primary  reference  was  FM  23-9.’ 
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